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The Teacher Shortage 


Some of the major problems in public education today revolve around 
three main topics: school district reorganization (including school finance), 
certification, and the supply of well-trained teachers. These topics are some- 
what related and overlapping. However, in respect to the need for a rapid solu- 
tion, there is little doubt that the last one would be ranked first. 


At one state university in the middle west, the teacher placement division 
reported that there were 326 calls for business teachers at the secondary school 
level during the 1956-57 school year. During the same period, this teacher 
placement division had only 31 candidates available for these calls. Similar 
situations prevail throughout the country. Needless to say, this situation will 
seriously affect and curtail the business program in many of our high schools. 

According to estimates by the National Education Association, our country 
will need a million new teachers within the next fifteen years. Based on data 
from the United States Office of Education, high school enrollments will increase 
to over 9,000,000 in 1960-61 and to over 11,500,000 in 1965-66. The opportunities 
for teachers of business subjects will be tremendous in the immediate future. 

There are many ways that high school business teachers can assist in re- 
cruiting outstanding prospects for business teaching: 


1. Urge high school seniors to go to college. Business education will attract 
a fair share of college freshmen if we can only interest them in going to college. 


2. Future Teachers of America. Business teachers in schools which have an 
F.T.A. program can assist with recruiting by actively participating and cooperat- 
ing with this organization. If your school doesn’t have an F.T.A. club, help pro- 
mote and organize one. 

3. Career Days. Participate in the ‘“‘career days”’ that are held in many high 
schools. 5 

4. Future Business Leaders of America. This organization, sponsored by 
U.B.E.A., can serve as an excellent opportunity for encouraging students tocon- 
sider the possibilities of business teaching. 

5. Visits to teacher-training institutions. Business teachers can arrange 


visits to nearby teachers colleges for uhose students who have shown an interest 
in teaching. 


6. Conferences and conventions. High school teachers should make a 
special effort to bring with them to every conference or convention they attend 
one or more seniors who are considering business teaching as a career. 


7. School newspaper and bulletin boards. The school newspaper and class- 
room bulletin boards provide excellent opportunities for publicizing the possi- 


bilities in business teaching. 


F. Wayne House, president of the Mountains-Plains 
Business Education Association; University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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To give student treasurers, the Associated 
Student Body treasurer, and the treasurers 
of school clubs and classes an opportunity 
to have the actual experience of keeping their 
accounts and to make intelligent reports on 
the financial transactions of their clubs and 
classes, a special system, started two years 
ago, is being developed in Bellevue High 
School. Previously, as is the case in many 
schools, all the work on the Associated Stu- 
dent Body books was done by a faculty 
member. No practical experience was offered 
to student bookkeepers. Now, even though 
an official set of books is kept by a faculty 
member, the Associated Student Body treas- 
urer keeps a complete set of books. The club 
and class treasurers record the transactions 
for their individual clubs and classes. 

For the Associated Student Body we have 
an elected treasurer who must have had a 
year of bookkeeping in order to run for the 
position. An amendment to the Associated 
Student Body constitution was necessary 
to establish the requirement that the ASB 
treasurer have a year of bookkeeping to run 
for the office. 

Although the office secretaries write the 
checks ,count the money and prepare the 
bank deposit slips, the ASB treasurer records 
from a duplicate copy of each bank deposit 
slip all deposits of money showing the in- 
crease in the different accounts involved. 
From special forms (See Illustration 1), pre- 
pared by the office secretary, the treasurer 
records all checks that have been written 
and indicates which account is to be charged. 
These special forms show: number of check, 
date that the check was written, payee of 
the check, the amount, the account charged, 
and any additional details. 

From the cashbook all entries are posted 
to an account book where the deposit or the 
check written is shown in the proper account. 
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Student Treasurers Apply 
Bookkeeping Principles 


by MRS. STELLA ROGERS 
BELLEVUE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON 


Your school organization accounts provide a perfect source 
for giving practical experience to a limited number of your 
bookkeeping students. The following article gives detailed 
suggestions on how to set up a student accounting system. 


At the end of each month, the cashbook 
balance is reconciled with the bank balance 
shown on the bank statement, the accounts 
in the account book are totaled and the 
balance of each account is determined. The 
total of all the account balances must equal 
the total balance shown in the cashbook. 
Then the Associated Student Body treasurer 
prepares a balance sheet (Illustration 2) 
showing the beginning balance, the total of 
the deposits, the total amount of the checks 
written, and the ending balance for each 
account, with grand totals for all the ac- 
counts. This is duplicated so that copies 
can be given to the principal, advisors of 
clubs and classes, school board members, 
members of the Student Council, etc., and 
two copies are placed in the file for future 
reference. All of this work is done under the 
supervision of the bookkeeping teacher. 

For each amount deposited in any account 
a receipt is made out. A carbon copy is 


Date 








Check No 





Paid to - 
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Account charged —— 





Further details (if any) 








Illustration 1 
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ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY OF BELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR FEBRUARY, 1957 


(‘ashbook balance (and bank balance after reconciliation) 


$14,849. 50 





Oup BALANCE 


ACCOUNT 


STuDENT Bopy AccouNTs: 


Student Body General $2,707.58 


Popcorn 321.78 
Bus Fund —6.95 
Football 954.54 


wre ee eee 





~ 





INCREASE DECREASE New BALANCE 
-—- $176.53 $2,531.05 
113.49 25.10 410.17 
——- —6.95 
-~- 143.26 811.28 
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Illustration 2 


attached to the bank deposit slip, one re- 
mains in the receipt book, and the original 
copy is given to the person who turns in 
the money for deposit. 

A file has been set up containing a file 
folder with the name of the club or class 
written on it. For each deposit or check 
written a special form (Illustration 3) is 
filled out and filed in the folder for the club 
or class involved. All pertinent facts re- 
garding the transaction are included. If it is 
a deposit, the facts would include: date, 
amount, account charged, source of income. 
The original copy of the receipt should be 
attached to this special form. If a check 
has been written, the following information 
would be filled out: account charged, date, 


Name of Account 


Your account has been INCREASED by a 
deposit for the amount of 


= Date— 


Details (if any) 


Your account has been DECREASED by 
the following check 


$. en Date—— 
Check No. — 
Paid to—_ 


Details (if any) ———__ 
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amount, to whom the check was written, 
check number, and other information that 
would be of interest. 

Each treasurer has a simple three-column 
journal in which he records the forms show- 
ing checks written and deposits made. These 
forms have been placed in his file folder by 
the ASB treasurer, who is responsible for 
keeping these file folders up to date. 

At the end of each month, the club or 
class treasurer turns in a financial report 
(Illustration 4) showing the beginning bal- 
ance, the deposits for the month, and the 
checks written during the month, with the 
balance for the end of the month. This 
balance must check with the balance for the 
club or class which the ASB treasurer shows 
on his balance sheet for the end of the month. 
If the two are not in agreement, then the 
ASB treasurer confers with the club treas- 
urer, and they determine where the error 
has been made. In this way there is a double 
check on the bookkeeping for the particular 
club or class. 

At the beginning of the school year, there 
is a meeting of student treasurers at which 
time the ASB treasurer explains the pro- 
cedure. There are also individual sessions 
where the method is explained to the treas- 
urer of the club or class. 

The plan has been popular with the stu- 
dent treasurers; a number of them have 
expressed their approval of the system. It 
gives the student treasurers a definite re- 
sponsibility in accounting for the funds of 
their organization; it gives them a little 
experience in the application of bookkeeping 
principles; if they haven’t taken bookkeep- 
ing, they learn a few basic procedures; and 
it makes the students feel that they are 
taking a real part in the affairs of their club 
and the school. 




















Name of club or class 








Treasurer 


TREASURER’S REPORT for 


ad 





(Month and Year) 


Balance at the beginning of the month 
Deposits made during the month: (list below) 
































- — — $ 
TOTAL DEPOSITS — ice 
Total cash on hand_— = 
Checks written during the month: (list below) 
-_ are ow jit aie alias $. 








TOTAL PAYMENTS ————_ 


Balance at the end of the month 


illustration 4 
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Transeription English 


by MRS. LILLIAN G. PEAIRS 
FORMERLY WITH McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Use your transcription class to help the student build 

the fundamentals of good English. Rather than inter- 

rupt the transcription phase of your class for English 

training, you can follow some of the suggestions given 
in this article. 


“Teacher, fool not thyself.” Irrespective 
of the magnitude of English courses that 
your students may have completed, tran- 
scription may not be effectively taught with- 
out additional training in English. Business 
English is not a substitute for transcription 
English. 

Your own experience, together with an 
analysis of a number of business English 
texts, should indicate that being more gen- 
eralized, these books fail to deal extensively 
with specific problem areas, such as capi- 
talization, word division, apostrophes, num- 
bers, commas, semicolons, hyphens, dashes, 
spelling, and proofreading. These must be 
literally at the typist’s finger tips so that as 
she types, she relies upon her training, not 
her texts. They must be given repeated 
attention throughout the year and not con- 
fined to one unit of a business English course. 
Nor does mere subjection to business letters 
teach the fundamentals of business English, 
unless those letters are specially prepared to 
assure adequate training. Most business 
letters lack sufficient illustrations of the 
important phases of business English for 
overlearning. 

Specially prepared training techniques are 
used in most phases of instruction to insure 
adequate preparation for use in public life. 
Workbooks and drills are available in Eng- 
lish, history, arithmetic, biology, and chem- 
istry. Why do we not use more of these in 
transcription English — that phase of tran- 
scription necessary to the success of a busi- 
ness career? We have access to numerous 
punctuation handbooks, but we cannot con- 
scientiously say that these should be the 
principal guide for the neophyte. The hand- 
book is a complete, detailed, reference source 
to which the professional secretary may refer. 
The student achieves little overlearning 
when left to his own resources and the hand- 
book. It frequently becomes merely an 
extra book to be carried from class to class. 
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We often ask ourselves “why?” when 
English is taught through all the school 
years, it is not more efficiently retained. I 
believe that this is due to the lack of an 
opportunity to apply directly what has been 
learned. Transcription affords this oppor- 
tunity. Research has often demonstrated 
that actual experience teaches what many 
years of formalized education could not. For 
this reason, I submit that transcription Eng- 
lish must be taught by the transcription 
teacher who has the added advantage of. 
being able to insure its direct application. 
It is believed by some that we should stress 
English in conjunction with beginning short- 
hand. Here again, it has little value. It 
is not the main consideration of the student, 
nor can it be directly applied. Interrupting 
student performance with punctuation “‘re- 
minders” at this point only deducts valuable 
time from effective shorthand skill building. 

At the present, no workbook is available 
to satisfy the exact needs of the transcription 
teacher and students. Until a combination 
workbook and dictation book is published, 
it will be necessary for the alert teacher, who 
recognizes the importance of transcription 
English, to devise her own techniques. Some 
suggestions along these lines are as follows: 
Several new punctuation rules may be em- 
phasized each week. Since the dictation 
and punctuation studied must be coor- 
dinated, all letters to be dictated for tran- 
scription during that week must be revised 
to include as many examples of the punc- 
tuation being studied as possible. In order 
that this study consume little class and stu- 
dent time, the rules being stressed may be 
pointed out in the student’s handbook. 
Along with this reference, the class is given 
a typewritten list of sentences to be punc- 
tuated as homework. Occasionally these 
may be dictated. Ten sentences daily gives 
sufficient practice. It is suggested that the 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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Would you like to give your community an 
inside look at your business program in 
action? Have you wished that parents of 
your students would visit school more often? 
Are you looking for a sure-fire way to boost 
student morale and pride? 

Then consider a radio presentation by the 
business students in your classes. Many 
public-relations-conscious school systems 
schedule during each year a series of pro- 
grams interpreting the work of different areas 
of the instructional program. If your school 
hasn’t started such a series already, why not 
let business education lead off? _ 

Your principal or public relations repre- 
sentative will find that most radio stations 
are glad to arrange free air time for school 
use under the public service clause of their 
franchises. A regularly scheduled school 
program at the same time on the same day 
each week is usually most effective in build- 
ing listeners. 

For a program topic, let the students help 
decide. Here are a few suggestions to get 
you started. You may: 

(1) Interview businessmen on the subject of what 
they expect of their beginning office workers, 
while a panel of students explain how pupils 
in your school acquire this particular knowledge 
or skill. ae i 

(2) Let recent graduates who are holding jobs in 
business in your community tell interesting facts 
about their work and how high school prepared 
them for these jobs. ; oe 

(3) Dramatize a business situation to show principles 
learned in, for example, a business law class, 
‘Was there a legal contract here?” can be inter- 
estingly asked and answered. In a general busi- 
ness or office practice class, good and poor ways 
of greeting office callers and handling telephone 
messages make a lively skit. 

(4) Conduct a “guided tour” of your business classes. 


None of these programs is difficult to 
present if you let a tape recorder take over. 
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Sell Your Business 
Department! 


by KATHRYN B. CLARK 
TUSCALOOSA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 


Have you been looking for a method to sell the im- 

portance of business education to your community? 

Have you wanted to inform the public as to what is 

being taught in your school in business education? 

This article and skit presented by Mrs. Clark provides 

a means for selling your business department and 
how to have a great deal of fun doing it. 


No more shepherding students through their 
paces in an unfamiliar studio while they 
“freeze” before the open mike! Use a tape 
for it is easy to splice; you may edit and re- 
record ineffective scenes until the playback 
satisfies you and your critical student cast. 
Double check your finished product with a 
stopwatch to see that it exactly fits your 
station time allotment. 

Preserve your tapes for possible future use. 
They make effective programs for com- 
munity civic clubs, interested parent groups, 
and for orientation of next year’s new stu- 
dents to your departmental offerings. 

The following sample''script, a’ variation 
of suggestion No. 4, can! be adapted to local 
classes and recorded on tape with little 
departure from routine class activity. Stu- 
dents become eager actors and gain new 
enthusiasm when they know they'll be 
hearing their voices on the air soon. 


LET’S GET DOWN TO BUSINESS! 
(MUSIC: THEME, SCHOOL 
SONG — UP AND FADE 
UNDER AND OUT.) 

Anncr: 
Station WJRD presents, “Know 
Your Schools!” brought to you each 
week at this time as a public service 
feature. As you know, during our 
last two programs we learned about 
the work of the Social Studies De- 
partment and the Industrial Arts 
Department in Sharon High School. 
Today we are happy to turn the 
program over to the Business Edu- 
cation Department. They have 
taken as their theme: 


(SHORT FANFARE, QUICKLY 
DOWN AND OUT) 
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Several Voices in Chorus: 
Down To Business 


Let’s Get 


Pat (on cue): 


MISS 


Harry: 


Hello there—I’m Pat 
Delaney, your guide. I’m a senior, 
and during my last two years I’ve 
taken courses in typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and business law. 
Come with me now for a glimpse 
of some of the things we do in our 
classes and some of our plans 
and problems. First, let’s visit 
Miss Jackson’s class in Beginning 
Typewriting. Here we are, Room 
213. 


DOOR OPENING, SOUND OF 
TYPEWRITERS UP MEDIUM. 


JACKSON (OFF MIKE 
SLIGHTLY): Time! 
(CUT TYPEWRITERS 
SUDDENLY) 


After you have figured your speed 
and checked your errors for this 
five-minute writing, please enter 
the scores on your individual prog- 
ress charts. Your rhythm is picking 
up nicely, and I noticed that most 
of you were remembering to watch 
your posture. That’s very good! 
(ON MIKE FULL) This class has 
made good progress in the three 
months since school began. Some 
of the students are planning to 
specialize in office work. Others 
are learning typing for personal use. 
Harry Pritchett is one of these. 
Harry, will you explain some of the 
reasons why you're taking typing? 


Well, I'll be going off to college 
next year — I’m planning to be an 
electrical engineer or something 
along that line. I figure I'll save 


a lot of time if I can type up class ° 


notes, book reports, term papers 
and such. 

Then, too, a lot of the kids say 
they get better grades on typed 
papers. Guess you can’t blame the 
professors for getting tired trying 
to figure out “scrawly” hand- 
writing! Probably I'll be typing 
business letters and letters to 
friends, too. I’m hoping to get a 
portable typewriter for graduation, 
and it'll get a lot of hard use. I'll 
be typing things the rest of my life, 
I guess. 
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Miss Jackson: 


Pat: 


We can imagine your 
typing a speech to give before an 
Electrical Engineering Society ten 
years from now! Thanks, Harry. 

In this class, students learn to 
type straight copy material with 
good speed and accuracy. Most of 
them will type at least 40 words a 
minute. They’ll learn how to set 
up simple business letters and 
manuscripts properly, and how to 
take care of their typewriters so the 
machines will stay in good repair. 
Those who will specialize in busi- 
ness have laid a groundwork of 
skill. They’ll build on this in other 
courses. 


(OFF MIKE) Class, are you ready 
to work on your first assigned busi- 
ness letters? Remember to make 
one carbon copy and to erase and 
correct neatly any errors. 


(SOUND OF TYPEWRITERS 
UP MEDIUM, DOWN AND 
OUT) 


You can see why over two thirds 
of the students in school take at 
least one year of typing. Now let’s 
visit another class just down the 
hall, a section of Bookkeeping. 
(DOOR OPENING) Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Leonard. 


Mr. Leonard: 


Ellen: 


Hello, Pat. Today we’ve 
been setting up books for two men 
who are starting a small grocery 
business. Right now we’re working 
on the Cash Journal, where a record 
is kept of all the expenses which are 
paid by cash or check. Each stu- 
dent has a practice set of his own, 
and after we spend some time to- 
gether learning about a_ book- 
keeping principle, each person 
works along at his own speed just 
as if he were an employee of the 
business. 

Ellen Jamieson here has learned 
quite a bit about bookkeeping al- 
ready, haven’t you, Ellen? 


I sure have, Mr. Leonard. I’m 
planning to work next summer in 
the office at my father’s lumber 
yard. I may even decide to study 
accounting in a business school or 
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college after I finish high school. 
There are more boys than girls in 
our class, but there are lots of good 
jobs for girls in bookkeeping and 
accounting work, too. 


Mr. Leonard: 


Ellen: 


You're right there, Ellen. 
And of course most secretaries need 
to know something about keeping 
records accurately. 


I read an article in a magazine the 
other day about that. It said the 
ability to keep records neatly and 
accurately was one of the “plus” 
skills that made a girl a success in 
the business office! 


Mr. Leonard: 


Pat: 


Well, you’re on your way, 
Ellen. 
(OFF MIKE SLIGHTLY AS IF 
TO CLASS) Now let’s see how our 
totals from the Cash Journal are 
going to fit into the Statement of 
Profit and Loss. First we'll take . . . 
(FADE MR. LEONARD DOWN 
AND OUT AS TRANSITION 
MUSIC RISES, FADES OUT) 


Our next visit is to Mrs. Slater’s 
class in second-year shorthand. I’m 
taking a vacation from this class 
today to act as your guide. I think 
Mrs. Slater said yesterday that the 
class would be working on five- 
minute takes at 100 words a minute 
today — (DOOR OPENS) yes, I 
hear Mrs. Slater dictating — shall 
we listen? 

(FADE IN MRS. SLATER’S 
VOICE FROM OFF MIKE) 


Mrs. Slater: 


(DICTATES IN PACED- 

DICTATION STYLE AT 100 
WAM RATE) 
“...QOne of their representatives 
was here recently inspecting our 
plant, and we had a long talk. After 
he got back to Houston, he wrote 
and asked me if I would like to 
work there. (Paragraph) My re- 
gards to your family. Thanks again 
for your help. Sincerely.” 


Mrs. Slater: 
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CHANGES TO CONVER- 
SATIONAL TONE TO CLASS) 


How many of you got something 


Pat: 


down for all of that letter? 
(VOICES IN BACKGROUND, “I 
did,” “I think so,” etc.) Good, 
that’s practically everybody. Ques- 
tions about outlines? Did you write 
“Houston” h-oo-s-ten (SHORT- 
HAND SPELLING), and did you 
think to phrase “we had” and “I 
would like”? All right, read over 
your notes quickly, noting punc- 
tuation and spelling, before we 
transcribe. 


Mrs. Slater, it seems hard to realize 
that last year shorthand was just 
like... like Greek, or something 
like that, to us! Now we can write 
it almost automatically. Do you 
really think we'll be able to get our 
120-word-a-minute certificates by 
the end of the year? 


Mrs. Slater: 


Pat: 


I don’t doubt it for a minute, 
Pat, if you keep on working as hard 
as you all have been doing. You 
see, learning shorthand is a lot like 
learning a foreign language, except 
that it’s almost entirely a language 
of sound. We write only the letters 
necessary to tell what the word is — 
for example, we'd write “Black” as 
b-l-a-k. We also have special abbre- 
viations called “brief forms’ for 
many common words. 


We learn the Gregg alphabet, which 
is much smoother and simpler to 
write than the longhand alphabet. 


Mrs. Slater: 


Pat: 


th 


Yes, and we read a great deal 
of well-written material at first be- 
fore we do much writing. Then 
when we do begin to write we pick 
up speed rapidly. Our first-year 
classes reach speeds of 60 to 80 
words a minute. The second-year 
classes reach 100 the first semester 
(that’s the speed at which you 
heard me dictating just now), and 
on up to 120 the second semester. 
We practice office-style dictation, 
too, with corrections and additions 
such as a dictator would actually 
make in an office. And of course we 
emphasize typing neat, mailable 
transcripts. 


I find I use my shorthand a lot for 
taking notes in other classes. It lets 
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me concentrate on ideas without 
having to scramble to get something 
written down before I forget it. 
Telephone messages—shopping lists 
—notes in the library—gee, I'll bet 
shorthand saves me a lot of time 
if I added all of it up for a week! 


Mrs. Slater: 


Pat: 


Yes, shorthand has personal 
as well as vocational uses. But most 
of our students plan to do office 
work. Many girls work part time 
in offices while they attend college, 
and there is always a demand for 
good secretaries. 


Thanks a lot, Mrs. Slater. I'll be 
back in your class again tomorrow. 
(DOOR CLOSING) Now, let’s see, 
we've visited the beginning typing 
class, the bookkeeping class, and 
the shorthand class. We might 
visit the class in general business, 
which meets this afternoon, if we 
had time. This is a course in which 
sophomores learn about the part 
businesses of all kinds play in the 
lives of us...and how to make 
wise use of business services... 
things like personal and family 
budgeting, using the mails, planning 
trips, and learning how to get the 
most for your money when you buy. 

The business law class meets this 
afternoon, too. There are many 
legal matters that everybody needs 
to become acquainted with, such as 
contracts, and what they call “‘ne- 
gotiable instruments” — things like 
checks and promissory notes. I 
enjoyed that course when I .took 
it last year. 

But I think we have time for just 
one more visit; so I guess we'll look 
in on the class I’m looking forward 
to taking next semester — office 
practice. Down the hall we go to 
Room 220. 

(TRANSITION MUSIC, DOOR 
OPENS, SUBDUED HUM OF 
VARIED OFFICE ACTIVITY) 


Pat (on cue): 


Miss Davidson, it’s in this 
class that our slogan, “Let’s get 
down to business,” really goes into 
effect, isn’t it? 


Miss Davidson: 


Yes, Pat, in this course 
we try to give the students who are 
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Pat: 


Sylvia: 


going out to office jobs a sample 
of what real office life is like. Of 
course we give them practice on a 
variety of office machines they’ve 
not had a chance to become ac- 
quainted with before. Over here 
are our duplicators: a Mimeograph 
stencil type and a fluid, direct- 
process type. Our class does much 
duplicating work for the school 
faculty and student groups. We 
even take on special jobs for organi- 
zations in the community at times. 

Over on this side (FADE OUT 
SLIGHTLY, SOUND OF WALK- 
ING AS VOICE FADES BACK 
IN) ...are machine dictation 
units. Sylvia Stuart here has just 
finished her unit on the Sound- 
scriber. . . 


You study filing, too, don’t you? 


Yes, we learn basic principles of 
record management, how to arrange 
things properly in alphabetical 
order, and several kinds of filing.— 
let’s see, —alphabetic—numeric— 
geographic—Soundex—did I get 
them right, Miss Davidson? 


Miss Davidson: 


Didn’t miss a one, Sylvia. 
Now, class, let’s see if we can sum- 
marize quickly some of the other 
important things we learn — just 
call them out as you think of them — 
(VARIOUS VOICES USED — 
VARY VOLUME SLIGHTLY TO 
INDICATE VARYING  DIS- 
TANCES): 
...we learn to be courteous on the 
telephone, and how to take mes- 
sages accurately— 
.. .and how valuable it is to have a 
pleasant speaking voice and clear 
diction— 
...we develop a spirit of cooper- 
ation — learn how important it is 
to get along well with other people — 
.. rules for good grooming are im- 
portant, too; and how to dress prop- 
erly for the office — 
...L think we should mention the 
people from business and industry 
who come to talk to us about the 
traits they look for in the young men 
and women whom they employ — 
...yes, and the trips we make to 

(Concluded on page $84) 
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NEED FOR OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 


Increased Use of Machines in Business. Since 
World War II, sale of tabulating and ac- 
counting machines has more than tripled. 
This is due largely to the demand by office 
managers for greater output of clerical work 
in order to decrease the cost of administra- 
tive paper work. Though business travels 
on its “papers,” office work adds nothing 
to the product of industry and as such isa 
“necessary evil” of business enterprise. 
Management is constantly aware of this 
fact, and any purchase of modern machinery 
that will reduce clerical costs, as well as 
speed up the flow of work, will be installed 
by the efficient office manager. New federal 
and state legislation such as social security, 
withholding taxes, hospitalization, and other 
fringe benefits have so substantially added 
to the clerical operations of the payroll in 
large industry that office managers must 
either add to their staff in these departments 
or purchase modern equipment with a 
greater capacity for calculation. The latter 
is, in nearly all situations, the cheaper course. 


The Industrial Revolution affected the 
office as well as the factory. The real trend 
toward mechanization in the office began 
after World War I on a large scale and gained 
great impetus after the Second World War, 
resulting in a tremendous boom for office 
machine manufacturers. Today, several 
companies are hard at work on electronic 
equipment which may eventually revolu- 
tionize office procedures. At the present 
time, large business firms are converting to 
full-scale electric accounting systems; cal- 
culators and electric posting machines are 
appearing on the desks of many small busi- 
nesses. 
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Offer Valuable Office 
Machine Training 


by WAYLAND B. THATCH, PARK HILL HIGH SCHOOL 


PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 


Office machines have become an integral part of today’s 
business. Schools should offer a constructive course in office 
machines to enable the student to work in any business. 
School size and finance must not prevent us from offering 


machine courses. 


Clerical Work More Specialized. As a re- 
sult of increased installation of office ma- 
chinery, clerical jobs are becoming more 
and more specialized. Businessmen now 
list many job vacancies for machine oper- 
ators. Clerk-typists, with varied duties, are 
becoming rarer as office work takes on an 
assembly-line look. Types and models of 
machinery vary so widely in different offices, 
however, that it is unlikely that an employer 
can find an experienced operator for the 
particular machine he has in his office. 
A basic working knowledge of the machine, 
and some dexterity in handling it, will make 
the employee’s in-service training period 
much shorter. 

The scarcity of operators acquainted with 
the operation of more than one business ma- 
chine makes for higher pay and _ better 
chances for advancement. Many high school 
business students plan to enter business im- 
mediately after graduation with no further 
training. Industry’s need for machine oper- 
ators makes it highly important that our 
high school graduates have modern machine 
skills to offer their prospective employers. 

Need for Machines in Both Small and Large 
High Schools. Certainly, the more indus- 
trialized the community in which the school 
is located, the greater the demand for stu- 
dent graduates acquainted with office ma- 
chines operations. The present rate of 
mobility among graduates is so high however, 
that no school, regardless of how “rural,” 
can escape the placement of its graduates 
in business where modern machinery is used. 
In fact, even if the student goes to work 
in the corner drug store, one of the first 
things he will encounter is an office ma- 
chine — the cash register. Court houses 
and other government agencies where tax 
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statements are prepared and collected make 
wide use of calculating machines in comput- 
ing tax statements. In a rural high school, 
students who are specializing in business 
know that they must migrate, usually to the 
nearest large town; and they should be as 
well prepared as possible to meet the com- 
petition from city school graduates there. 

If the community is so “rural’’ that busi- 
ness graduates are very seldom placed in 
any kind of office work, then the justifica- 
tion for teaching anything but basic busi- 
ness or consumer economics is questionable. 

Generally speaking, the majority of short- 
hand students are girls. Boys avoid short- 
hand but often enroll in a course in office 
machines. A prerequisite for this course 
should be a year of typewriting. Book- 
keeping is a desired prerequisite, but should 
not be mandatory. Students who have both 
typewriting and bookkeeping should be given 
first preference for the office practice course. 
Office practice could interest boys in busi- 
ness careers, as well as provide them with 
the office machine background so necessary 
for future accountants. 


SCHOOLS SLOW TO ACCEPT 
MACHINES CLASS 


Basic Reasons. While most authors agree 
that statistical machines are necessary in 
the office, the cost, the attitude of adminis- 
trators, and the lack of qualified teachers 
have impeded the acceptance of machine 
training in the classrooms. Are these reasons 
valid? 

Cost. This item has been used as an excuse 
more often than any other. It has been 
overemphasized without investigation. Cer- 
tainly new machines are expensive, but it is 
not only unnecessary to purchase the most 
automatic machinery, but actually unde- 
sirable. 


Fully automatic machinery is entirely too 
rapid for high school students. No real 
learning is provided where the student 
pushes an automatic button and watches in 
amazement while the calculator automati- 
cally “spins” out the answers. Used semi- 
automatic machines actually serve the 
student better and can be bought at a much 
lower price than the fully automatic models. 
One must remember that a salesman of new 
machines usually takes an old machine as a 
trade-in and is anxious to dispose of the 
older model. Many used machines are dis- 
mantled and used for spare parts by repair- 
men when such machines, with a small 
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amount of rebuilding, could well serve the 
purpose of an office-machine class. 

Often office supply houses or companies 
dealing in office machinery have used ma- 
chines which can be rented at a nominal 
rate. This may be a cheaper procedure than 
purchasing the machines, since the company 
assumes the upkeep. Before buying or rent- 
ing a used machine, the teacher should 
personally inspect it and arrange for a short 
trial period. 

Recommendation of used machines does 
not mean that “‘any old thing” will do for 
students’ use. This is not true. The ma- 
chines must be in good working order and 
should not be so old as to appear antiquated 
to the student. If the school can provide 
new semi-automatic machines, well and 
good; but inability to do this does not mean 
that the school cannot have an office ma- 
chines class. 


Administrator's Attitude. Many superin- 
tendents or principals consider typewriters 
sufficient in the way of business machines. 
In this case, a selling campaign is in order 
for the business teacher. Demonstrations 
by representatives of the various machine 
manufacturers often play a part in con- 
vincing “the powers that be.” A survey of 
last year’s graduates and ther present busi- 
ness employment may be helpful. The key 
to success in a campaign for business ma- 
chines is patience. 


Lack of Qualified Teachers. The third, 
and probably the most valid reason for the 
office machines course being excluded from 
the curriculum, is the lack of qualified 
teachers. The best teacher for such a course 
is, naturally, one who has had a wide range 
of business experience. Lacking such a 
teacher, the present teacher should be en- 
couraged to take a course in office machines 
in his next session of summer school. It 
would be most helpful if more colleges and 
universities would require such a course for 
all business education graduates. School 
officials should check this qualification when 
hiring a new business teacher. 

Even without this training, a conscien- 
tious business teacher can make himself 
competent to teach such a class. Instruction 
books for various machines are detailed, 
explicit, and carefully illustrated. Local 
representatives of office machine companies 
will be very glad to assist the teacher in 
getting acquainted with their products. 
Some manufacturers put out special packets 
for teachers containing suggestions for best 
utilizing their machines in school. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 


The objectives of a course in business ma- 
chines in the high school may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. To create office atmosphere in the classroom. 

. To give an acquaintanceship with many machines. 


. To establish business standards of accuracy and 
output. 


. To include production typing on a business basis. 


. To apply the student’s knowledge of arithmetic 
to machine problems. 


6. To demonstrate the importance of teamwork in 
a smoothly running office. 


Space does not permit a discussion of each 
of these objectives, but let us briefly con- 
sider Numbers 8 and 5. 

Accuracy cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized for business students. If high school 
typing students could only realize the reper- 
cussions that would come in business if the 
letters they turn in to their teacher were 
actually mailed! The only contact that some 
places of business have with another busi- 
ness is through the exchange of letters. 
If these letters are carelessly written, full 
of grammatical errors, erasings, strikeovers, 
and poorly centered, the customer in this 
exchange may decide to do business else- 
where. 

Accounting students need to know that 
they may as well be out of balance a million 
dollars as to be out a penny. As a matter of 
fact, it is usually easier to find the large 
error than it is the small error. Stenographic 
students need to know that to miss one word 
in a transcription may change the meaning 
of the entire sentence. In this respect, 
business is like medicine. Mistakes are 
costly. 

One of the chronic gripes of office super- 
visors is the fact that newly hired office 
workers are not proficient in the basic ele- 
ments of education, the three R’s. They 
complain that today’s high school graduates 
cannot read, write, or figure. Perhaps they 
are right. Since calculators do the actual 
figuring, more time is given to the student 
to think about his mathematics. Work with 
the student on complements, reciprocals, 
ratios, and percentages. Show him short- 
cuts. Give him methods of reducing the 
number of calculations to arrive at an answer. 
Students need a great amount of practice 
in mathematical reasoning. A calculator 
can do their figuring, but it can’t think. 


MACHINES — BASIC AND DESIRED 

Basic Machines. A course of this nature 
would necessarily begin with the machines 
that are available. Most schools have a 
duplicating machine of some kind, an adding 
machine, and possibly a wide-carriage type- 
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writer, besides the regular typewriters. Other 
basic machines might include two electric 
rotary calculators of different makes; two 
key-driven calculators; a ten-key, and a 
standard adding-calculator (whichever the 
school does not already have); and a dicta- 
phone and transcribing machine. 

The basic list above would accommodate 
at least twelve students on a semester basis. 

Desired Machines. These would include a 
checkwriter, a bookkeeping or posting ma- 
chine, an electric typewriter with roll-feed 
mechanism, and more types of calculators. 
Machines such as addressograph, check- 
signers, and others could well be used in the 
larger city high schools, but would be ex- 
cluded from the list in the smaller com- 
munity with less money to spend. After 
several of these “desired” machine sare 
added, the course can become a full-year 
course. 


COURSE CONTENT 


Getting Started. The course is primarily 
designed for seniors, but could be offered 
to juniors if such students have had typing. 
A good start for the students is an intensive 
typing review, with the students being with- 
drawn from their typewriters in pairs for 
placement on the various machines. In 
this way, the teacher would not be attempt- 
ing to give initial instruction on more than 
one machine at a time. Form letters typed 
during the first week, using varied names, 
should be preserved for later use in filing 
practice. 

Beginning with the second week, each 
pair of students would work for two weeks 
on the machine on which they received 
initial instruction. Each pair would then 
rotate to the next machine, leaving one stu- 
dent to instruct one member of the next 
team for one class period before joining his 
partner on the next machine. This “breaking- 
in” of new help will be a realistic office 
experience for the student, as well as a time- 
saver for the class. The teacher would thus 
be free to give help wherever needed, and 
oversee all of the students during this change- 
over period. 

As previously mentioned, students are not 
expected to become proficient on each of the 
various machines; but a command of the 
fundamental operation of each machine and 
the ability to complete the prescribed work 
in the allotted time should be a part of the 
student’s grade. 

Social and personality development will 
be enhanced by the students working in 
pairs. Proper work habits should take on 
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new importance, as the slacker feels the 
disapproval and impatience of his partner 
or the group when he holds up progress. 
Aecuracy and neatness will be matters in 
which to take pride when his work is passed 
on to others in the final, correlated office 
problems. 


Work Projects for Each Machine. Once the 
student has done some basic drill work to 
become familiar with the operation of the 
machine, the work should be as realistic as 
possible. A two-week course of study, with 
business-type problems of progressive diffi- 
culty, should be worked out for each machine 
which the class will use. Supplementary 
school work is usually easily acquired, such 
as program-making, P. T. A. announcements, 
school lunch menus, or posting of student 
records for school administrators. Students 
taking bookkeeping should be encouraged 
to use the calculating machines for their 
figuring. 

Additional work such as filing, mail proc- 
essing, and merchandising, while not ma- 
chine operations, is closely associated with 
office machines use and must be included in 
a well-rounded course. Some of the machines, 
such as the adding machines and the dupli- 
cators, (if the master carbons are prepared 
during a preceding typewriting unit) will 
probably not require the full two weeks’ 
practice. These supplementary units could 
fill in when students need extra work in the 
one-semester course, or they could have a 
regular place in the two-semester course. 


Teaching aids such as charts, tables, and 
sample problem material can be obtained 
free of charge from the manufacturers of the 
various machines. Many machine companies 
will supply the teacher with tables of recip- 
rocals, decimal conversion charts, and- a 
manual of instruction. 


Final Correlation. ‘The final correlation 
of all machines showing the relationship of 
all jobs in a typical office can be accom- 
plished by setting up different departments 
in a model office. Such departments should 
include purchasing, payroll, advertising, 
scheduling, orders, sales, billing, credits, and 
others. One student could be appointed as 
office manager to correlate all the activities 
of the office, giving students an over-all 
view of the normal processes insofar as ma- 
chinery of the class will permit. Reports 
would be submitted to this officer for ap- 
proval and work projects assigned by him. 
This executive could also disapprove inferior 
work and return it for correction. This would 
need to be closely supervised by the teacher, 
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but in many ways would simulate actual 
office conditions. 

The local chapter of National Office Man- 
agers Association could provide valuable 
assistance in initiating such a project, and 
this class would provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a Future Business Leaders of 
America chapter. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail 
businesses. Although the set is based on a 
retail grocery store, with departments: ‘for 
groceries, meats, and produce, the principles 
are applicable to any small retail business that 
uses a cash register. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES is a complete operational manual on 
keeping records for a small business. A knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles is helpful in 
completing the set, but each column in the 
combined cash-journal is numbered and there 
are sufficient instructions given in the narrative 
so that students can record the information 
properly without having a knowledge of book- 
keeping. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or. accounting 
and wish to complete a practice set that is typical of records 
used in small retail businesses, 

(2) For distributive education classes in which some 
time is devoted to a study of record keeping without a formal 
course in bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G.1.’s and adults who 
are preparing to operate small businesses. 


CONTENTS OF THE SET. 


(1) A book containing detailed information about the 
records needed by small businesses, instructions for 
starting a set of records, and instructions and business 
papers for recording one month’s transactions. 


(2) A one-book system of accounts, including the 
following: 


(a) A fixed assets register 

(b) A sales record by departments 

(c) Acombined cash-journal (which also serves as a 
ledger) 

(d) An expense analysis record 

(e) An employee’s earnings record 


(3) A checkbook 
(4) A pad of pay-roll receipts 
(5) Files 


List price $1.96. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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We business teachers are not only con- 
cerned with the jobs our graduates secure 
in business, but also with their success on 
these entry jobs. Basic and special skills 
are learned in school for the work they will 
be doing. At the end of the year many of our 
texts have units on how to get a job or 
teachers prepare such units. We train stu- 
dents and teach them how to secure work. 
Some schools conduct follow-up studies to 
evaluate this preparation for work. 

Is all of this really sufficient though? 
The transition from school to work is gigan- 
tic. It is the movement from adolescent to 
adult culture. Employment standards 
applied to mailable letters, practice sets, 
problem typewriting, and classroom sales 
demonstrations provide a measure of 
preparation for this transition. However, it 
does not prepare our young people for the 
sociological and emotional adjustments to 
work. Certain schools offer work experience 
to help meet the total transitional adjust- 
ment. 

A well-planned, properly supervised work 
experience program is an integral part of 
the curricular offerings of these secondary 
schools. As an essential part of the school 
program, work experience becomes work 
experience education. Work experience 
education helps young people learn, as a 
part of their general education, what em- 
ployment entails... This statement of the 
purpose of work experience implies that work 
experience can be desirable for all young 
people in preparation for the world of work. 

Work experience education under this 
concept can be evolved around guidance and 
vocational objectives. Some of our busi- 
ness students are not sure of the work they 
want to do. For them a variety of ex- 
ploratory work experiences could avoid 
years of unhappy employment in a job they 


Work Experience 
Edueation 


by LELAND P. BALDWIN, REGIONAL SUPERVISOR 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Work experience programs can provide mutual benefit for 
employer, teacher, and student. In this article the justifica- 
tions for establishing a work experience program in your 


school are given. 


find they do not like. For any student in 
school such a guidance program, designed 
around work to assist students learn what 
employment entails, can measurably increase 
the meaningfulness of education. 

In our vocational business education pro- 
grams the absence of a coordinated work 
experience education program may deprive 
our students of a rich opportunity to expe- 
rience a culmination of their training. Some 
schools use work experience as a motivational 
factor. Those students with the best records 
are rewarded by being admitted into the 
work experience program. Even so, com- 
pelling sociological and psychological prob- 
lems should urge us to make a_ work 
experience education program a fact for all 
our students. 

First among these problems is the move- 
ment from the adolescent culture in school 
to the culture of adults at work. In the peer 
culture of school and adolescence certain 
behavior patterns are imposed and accepted 
by the group. Upon graduation and going 
to work in the adult world, another set of 
cultural standards must be quickly adopted. 
Through work experience education, the 
school can assist young people in this transi- 
tion. The matter of dress will serve as a 
single example. Businessmen do not wear 
their trousers low on their hips or sport 
freakish hair cuts. Girls must also learn the 
taboos of bobby sox, party dresses, etc. in 
the business world. A more complex example 
of the changing culture from school to work 
is the shift from little or no competition to a 
very competitive situation. Here again, 
work experience education is a valuable 
transitional tool available to the schools. 

Psychologically, adolescents have a need 
for independence. Even though students are 
supervised during the time they work, the 
immediate supervision is less than in school. 


Report of the W. E. Programs in California High Schools and Junior Colleges,” California State Department 


of Education, Vol. XXV, No. 3, July, 1956. 
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A feeling of responsibility and independence 
is thus permitted to develop within these 
young people. In certain instances this need 
for independence can develop into behavior 
problems. However, work experience stu- 
dents are assisted and given direction in 
developing independence. On jobs where 
they are paid, the material acquisitions make 
possible further assitance in meeting this 
need. 

Certain youngsters in school experience 
personality growth through club activities, 
others through a school leadership program. 
Work experience education is another tool 
whereby assistance may be given to young 
people in developing their personalities. 
Many teacher-coordinators of work expe- 
rience report the changes that take place. 
Youngsters who were shy and withdrawn 
develop a friendly, outgoing personality. 
Meeting and helping customers in stores to 
buy what they need can develop a per- 
sonality that is less ego-centered. As we 
know, the often-made charge is that most 
workers lose their jobs because of personality 
factors, not skills. Work experience educa- 
tion provides a learning period to assist 
young people over this hurdle. 

So far we have examined some of the pur- 
poses of this program for youngsters. There 
are also certain values that accrue to the 
school through work experience education. 
First, it enables us to show what our students 
can really do. Today young people are 
harshly characterized as being irresponsible, 
unthoughtful, and unwilling to work. A 
school-coordinated program of education 
and work will show this is not necessarily 
true. Employers frequently comment that 
the graduate on the job who has been 
through such a program is more mature, 
takes suggestions better, and is more stable. 
This does not sound like the charges we hear 
against youth today. These adequately 
trained graduates of the work experience 
education program are a credit to the school 
from which they graduate. 

A second value to the school is that, for 
the businessman of the community, it creates 
an awareness of educational problems. 
Through a properly planned, coordinated 
program the businessman learns there are 
certain phases of job preparation that can 
be learned better in a real situation. For a 
particular work station a job analysis can 
be made showing what phases the school can 
teach best and what phases business should 
assume. The handling of merchandise, for 
example, cannot easily be taught in school. 
This approach brings the store manager on 
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the team as a partner in education. The 
businessman becomes aware that there are 
limitations on what we can and should do in 
school. Work experience education makes 
employers look to the school for employees 
they have assisted in training rather than 
“hiring off the street.” 

A final example of values accruing to the 
school is that work experience education can 
assist in reducing the drop-out rate. For 
certain students school has little meaning or 
value. They do not see any particular ad- 
vantage to them for the hours spent in school. 
However, a coordinated program of educa- 
tion and work assumes new meaning. Work 
acts as a catalyst to activate interest in 
learning. Records of some poor students 
who have entered a work experience educa- 
tion program indicate better scholastic 
standing after starting work experience 
education. 

Business teachers are in a key position to 
develop and further work experience educa- 
tion. The demands and standards of business 
are known to us. We can take the students 
to a point. Beyond that point we need the 
laboratory of the business world to satis- 
factorily assist in the transition from school 
to employment. We should provide leader- 
ship in school for making work experience 
education possible for many other youngsters 
in school. From the known successes of our 
work experience education programs we can 
assist other teachers to move into a new and 
untried area of education for them. 
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Your Funetion in the Teaching 


of Bookkeeping 


by T. L. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAMSPORT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


The purposes and goals and the means of helping students 
achieve these goals is the theme of this article. Mr. Walters 
asks some pointed questions about our bookkeeping teaching 


philosophy. 


How will you measure up to 


these basic 


standards? 


It is a well-established fact that the school 
exists for the student. It is also a fact that 
learning can be measured in terms of specific 
outcomes of knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers. 

Bookkeeping, steeped in tradition, found 
au early place in American secondary edu- 
cation but did not require too much skill 
on the part of the teacher. Today’s book- 
keeping teacher, however, must know the 
technical side and the vocational side of 
bookkeeping or record keeping. Today’s 
teacher must also know the theory so well 
that he or she may put it into practice. In 
addition, today’s society requires that the 
bookkeeping teachers keep abreast of current 
practices and must be able to show a variety 
of practical applications to the theory. This 
means that a bookkeeping teacher of today 
‘vannot be just a “textbook teacher.” It 
also implies that he or she will belong to 
some professional club and will be doing 
some actual work in bookkeeping or ac- 
counting in order to know what is current 
and what methods are being used in business 
today. 

Let us now leave the philosophical em- 
phasis and focus our attention on the out- 
comes and what the teacher of today must 
do to achieve each. 

KNOWLEDGE. Knowledge may be obtained 
by instruction from textbooks, workbooks, 
demonstrations, examples, exercises, visual 
aids, field trips, talks by businessmen, per- 
sonal comments by teachers or students (as 
long as these comments are based on fact 
and not fiction). Let the students help you 
take an inventory or do something practical. 
Better yet, why not have them do some 
actual work in a local business office? You 
could select from the several plans available 
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a plan of work experience which would fit 
your needs whether it be on a part-time 
basis, a weekly basis, or after school and 
Saturdays. The important thing is to get 
the students working. A great deal of value 
can be derived from the use of practice sets 
with actual working papers. Always make 
sure that the student has an instruction sheet 
or an outline so that he may follow your 
discussion if you are using this method. 
Have you ever consulted the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office) to find out just what 
a bookkeeper, or an accounting clerk, or 
some other related worker does? This in- 
formation is vital to acquiring knowledge 
with a purpose and, of course, we all must 
remember that teaching consists of teaching, 
testing, and reteaching. Most certainly we 
will not omit discipline from these suggestions 
on how to acquire bookkeeping knowledge. 

INTEREST. Interest is created by the en- 
thusiasm of the teacher. This fact is dem- 
onstrated by such statements as that teach- 
er “knows his stuff” or that teacher can 
“put it across.”” Each individual student’s 
problem must be discovered and solved just 
as soon as possible. One will find many 
interesting materials in the local community 
to develop interest in learning bookkeeping. 
School projects such as keeping club books, 
class treasurer’s records, records for dramatic 
and musical productions are constructive. 
Selected practical problems related to the 
student’s need may also provide interest. 
Perhaps your advanced students could help 
with the Community Chest drive or the 
March of Dimes campaigns to provide prac- 
tical interest. A beginning class in book- 
keeping should have a sales talk as to the 
advantages of completing a course in book- 
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keeping and what lies ahead for them in 
this course. Be sure to bring in the cultural 
values of bookkeeping as well as the personal 
helps one may receive from keeping his own 
records. These are in addition, of course, to 
the vocational values. All of these should 
be woven together to make a definite appeal 
for the interest of the learner. 

A definite objective will furnish interest. 
Certainly the alert teacher will obtain more 
interest if he pays attention to the physical 
needs of the student. Use the blackboard, 
but make sure that your standard of work 
is what you would expect from your students. 
Student use of the blackboard should be 
encouraged if for no other reason than to 
help you locate some of the troublesome 
difficulties the students are experiencing 
with a certain phase of bookkeeping. Let 
your class know that you do check on them. 
Be sure to tell them what is wrong with the 
work or test and perhaps have a “clinic”’ 
every once in awhile to remedy difficulties. 
Don’t ignore current news items, dis- 
cussions, income tax notices, or family budg- 
ets if you want genuine interest. However, 
don’t get off on a tangent either. Contests, 
prizes, program charts, and awards are all 
good for motivation which, incidentally, is 
the foundation for interest. Interest will 
naturally follow, too, when bookkeeping 
is meaningful, and this means that it must 
be within the student’s experience. Give 
advance problems along with or in place of 
current assignments to the advanced stu- 
dent. Have your students keep a check list 
of their errors and use this each time they 
go through the bookkeeping cycle. Again I 
repeat, use instruction sheets. Some students 
thrive on competition itself. Others need to 
have confidence instilled in them. Visual 
aids, trips, speakers, and success stories of 
former students help to create interest. You 
must keep your program going and be sure 
that you do not mistake talking for teaching. 

IDEALS. Ideals may best be instilled in 
others by having ideals yourself. The moral 
and legal side of bookkeeping and accounting 
must be emphasized. Remember, society 
looks to the bookkeeper or accountant as a 
guardian of the public morale. One cannot 
be a good bookkeeper or an accountant if 
he does not have a clear cut meaning of 
democracy and how it works at its best. 
You, yourself, must recognize right from 
wrong, and as we know, you must definitely 
speak up for right. A religious background is 
necessary and helpful for true honesty. The 
rule of cause and effect influences ideals. 
Rights of others and self-discipline instead of 
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discipline from external sources are other 
conceptions for the teaching of ideals. 

Do not ignore careless work if you want 
businesslike standards. Motivation, again, 
is present in teaching ideals. Your student 
must be honest when he corrects his neigh- 
bor’s paper. You must be honest in your 
grading. Don’t deal in fear, failure, or ridi- 
cule. Don’t hold grudges or have the atti- 
tude of restitution. Ideals are contagious. 

HABITS. Habits are easily aquired but 
hard to correct. Don’t be untidy yourself 
or allow untidy work. Penmanship has an 
advantage in desirable habit formation for 
bookkeepers. Individual progress cards will 
help some of your students to develop de- 
sirable habits. Learning how and where to 
start a problem or assignment and to do it 
intelligently and logically without pro- 
crastination need to be considered for proper 
bookkeeping habits. Use the complete book- 
keeping process (journalizing, posting, trial 
balance, adjusting entries, and closing en- 
tries) for each type of ownership. Give 
students a check list of procedure or have 
them prepare one. Explain the ways to 
adjust various deferred items or accruals. 
Discuss the various forms and suggest ways 
to complete them in less time. 

(Special journals may be an illustration 
of this concept.) 

Efficiency in filing the business papers in 
a practice set may lead to the proper filing 
of business papers on the job, and this prin- 
ciple applies to all items of practical appli- 
cation mentioned so far — that transfer is 
present. Checking off all items and ex- 
tensions of an invoice or detection of errors 
in the invoices will definitely lead to desirable 
business habits. 

Transfer of learning must be had before 
habits can be formed and changed into skills. 
Keep the following facts in mind: Transfer 
is an individual matter. Some persons must 
see something in several ways before they 
recognize it. Each time an item is presented, 
it must be pointed out that it is the same 
item or that the result is the same or will 
bring about a given result. There must be 
an association made each time the person 
uses the material to be learned. 

powers. One can achieve if one knows how 
to learn or study and is motivated to do 
something to the best of his ability. “What 
can the student do?” is a question we should 
ask ourselves when thinking of the completed 
course in bookkeeping. Does the student 
know how to rule correctly or when to use 
the double ruling? Does the student know 

(Concluded on page 357) 
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The psychologist lives in a _ wonderful 
three-dimensional world where great depth 
of perception comes from hearing things we 
do not say, seeing things which do not show, 
and feeling things by perceptive insight. 

Our good psychologist may not be as 
accurate as a mathematician, nor as con- 
sistent as a lawyer, but that is because he 
is dealing with people. I would guess, how- 
ever, that he is about as accurate in diag- 
nosing behavior these days as the medic is 
in diagnosing latent internal disorders. 

It is true that psychology has suffered 
setbacks at the hands of some of the less- 
gifted “scholars” who try to cover up their 
insecurities with “semantic skyscrapers,” but 
their breed is growing smaller each year. 
Replacing these people are the more per- 
ceptive participants who draw upon science, 
sociology, and related fields in order to find 
the answer to the interaction between man, 
his heredity, and his environment. 

These men and women work tirelessly 
toward understanding the cause and effect of 
human behavior, and toward discovering 
the forces and drives that cause us to do or 
refrain from doing things. As these things 
are made clear to the world, you and I 
would be falling far short of our inspired 
and challenging calling if we did not use 
the information toward the improvement of 
teaching and learning. 

Consider the technique of using the “third 
ear” for example. How many of us listen 
with this “third ear’? How many of us 
have practiced using it until we can hear 
accurately? Perhaps you would be interested 
in reading Reik’s book devoted to the idea 
of hearing with the “third ear.” 

Condensed, the “third ear” idea may be 
exemplified in this way: John and Bill decide 


The “Third Ear’ is Best 
for Listening 


by MARSDON A. SHERMAN 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


Much more can be learned by teachers and students 

if they not only concentrate on what is said, but also 

on that which remains unsaid. Read this article 
on teaching psychology in our classrooms. 


to go to the show together. Bill calls to 
pick John up, but when he gets there, John 
isn’t ready. John, realizing that he is late 
in getting ready, says to Bill, “You go on to 
the show and I will come along later.” If 
Bill is alert and listening with his “third 
ear,” he realizes that John does not mean 
what he says literally. John really wants 
Bill to be patient and wait for him. Another 
example: Someone says to Mary, “Do you 
like Bill?” and Mary immediately retorts, 
“T should say not; to be truthful, I simply 
loathe him.” Two hours later Mary and Bill 
are strolling across the campus _ holding 
hands. The more vehement the denial, the 
louder your “third ear” tells you how Mary 
really feels about Bill. 

Now, how does this apply in our class- 
room? No doubt you are conducting your 
classes with a large amount of individual 
student discussion and occasionally an out- 
side speaker is brought in to temper theory 
with practice. In my office management 
class I have speakers quite frequently, and 
business firms put out many excellent movies 
in which a great deal of the activity is 
lecture or two-way conversation about some 
product or practice. 

The art of listening is considered so im- 
portant in some educational circles that they 
are adding it to the three R’s and listing 
them as reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
listening. As a result of the emphasis on 
listening, it has come about as far as the 
rest of the three R’s. 

In many of the classes these days, teachers 
avail themselves of community resources by 
inviting leading members of the community 
to speak or discuss topics of timely interest 
to their class. . After a speaker leaves, and 
especially if he wasn’t a particularly good 


'Theodore Reik, Listening With the Third Ear (New York: Farrar, Straus & Company, Inc, 1948). 
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speaker, the discussion is usually somewhat 
disappointing and unproductive. Even prep- 
aration of the class beforehand doesn’t help. 

Now try this. Introduce the idea of the 
“third ear.” Give your class a few oppor- 
tunities to practice and get the idea of 
“reading between the lines’’ during their own 
discussion, then ask them to apply the tech- 
nique to the next speaker. The results will 
surprise you. Instead of listening to a few 
boring statistical facts and figures to be re- 
peated the next day during discussion, you 
will find your class sitting on the edges of 
their seats trying to probe the inner thinking, 
studying inflections and the innuendoes of 
of the speaker. It is a minor form of mind 
reading. Students become fascinated with 
it, and their enthusiasm carries over into 
other classes and their everyday living as 
well. As they become more skilled in using 
their “third ear,” they develop ideas that 
make even a poor speaker sound as though he 
had something to say, and indeed, he may 
well have said much more than he had 
intended. 

Movies will also carry an impact that 
you hadn’t realized before. This doesn’t end 
with speakers and movies either. Reading 
takes on a new challenge. Students become 
more discerning toward books, and the 
“carte blanche” of acceptance goes down 
the drain. They begin to think, analyze, 
question, and discuss things they read, 
probing “soft spots” for the real message 
the author is trying to convey. 

In a class of business communication we 
are presently studying the “third ear” tech- 
nique for the purpose of getting at the much 
discussed YOU attitude. Here we are 
striving to create a trend in written com- 
munication that carries with it the patent 
language necessary for business adequacy, 
but in addition, we give full attention to 
creating good public relations through tone 
qualities that will convey a strong and un- 
mistakable message of goodwill to the 
reader’s “third ear.” If our “third ear” is 
working, the other fellow’s may be also. 

Students begin to develop a deeper in- 
sight into the feelings of their friends and 
then transfer this same insight toward them- 
selves. A better understanding ensues all 
around, and “though the wheels of the gods 
may grind slowly, they grind exceedingly 
well.” 

All of this has its humorous side as well 
as its more serious one. You will discover, 
much to your chagrin, how effective the 
“third ear” technique has progressed when 
one day, you will be expressing one of your 
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“pet peeves” about some particular subject. 
Students’ hands will go up and a very dis- 
cerning and keen “third ear” will be telling 
you why they think you feel so strongly 
about this matter. 

So very many of us have been observing 
life on a single, flat, or plane surface. A 
return to the study of psychology will give 
greater perspective to life and teaching. 
And, believe me, the three dimensional pic- 
ture, life with a perspective, teaching with 
understanding, can be beautiful. 








Your Function in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 355) 


how to handle errors? Has the person learned 
to get along well with others? Does the 
person wish to progress? Is the person well 
versed on the matter of self-control? Will 
the student be frustrated when he gets out 
on the job and the terminology is different? 
Is the person an independent worker? Can 
he prepare a depreciation or an insurance 
schedule? Does he know the inner workings 
of the various departments? Can he make 
out deposit slips and prepare a reconciliation 
statement? How long does it take the stu- 
dent to complete a work sheet and the 
various statements he has to prepare? How 
does the student measure up on a standard 
test or on an achievement test? Can the 
student use business machines for a part of 
his work? Have you used all the community 
resources at your disposal to have each stu- 
dent secure the meaningful training which 
he should receive? Have you and your 
students helped in any community project 
where bookkeeping skills are needed? How 
about work experience or actual experience, 
for instance, in the school cafeteria or school 
store? 

No doubt the first reaction to these sug- 
gestions as listed in the preceding pages is, 
“When will we have enough time?” I will 
leave you with this suggestion: Is yours and 
and mine a special type of calling, and are 
we anxious to help people wherever we can 
and thus benefit society? The answer to 
this question will tell you that you will have 
time and that you will be receiving the just 
rewards which only educators can receive. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for Programs 
of Office Practice and Procedures’ will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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A functional book designed 
to prepare for immediate 


office employment and future 
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5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical classroom experi- 
ence that leads to competence on the job. It aids in the mastery of certain office 
duties that have not been included in other courses. It gives refresher training 
in once-learned understandings and skills that are partially lost if they are not 
used constantly. The old and the new understandings and skills are integrated 
by means of a series of realistic office assignments. Proper guidance is given 
in the development of personal qualities so that the student will be more likely 


to succeed on the job. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare for a high level 
of stenographic efficiency. It develops a background of understanding that 


qualifies employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 


A workbook, tests (12 objective achievement tests 
and 2 examinations), and filing set (FILING 


OFFICE PRACTICE) correlate with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 2 
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Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson 
Appointed to Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Professor Lawrence W. 
Erickson of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los 
Angeles has been ap- 
pointed to the position 
of head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to 
take over the duties of 
Professor Hamden _L. 
Forkner, who has been 
granted early retirement 
by Teachers College. 

Dr. Erickson is not 
new to Teachers College. 
He has taught in the 
department for a number of summer sessions 
and served as a visiting professor for one 
year while Dr. Forkner was on leave con- 











Dr. Erickson 





ducting a study in Mexico. Dr. Erickson is 
widely known for his work in the field of 
typewriting and other secretarial work. He 
is coauthor of a typewriting book and a 
secretarial handbook. He has conducted 
numerous workshops in typewriting in 
various parts of the country and has taught 
in a number of college and university sum- 
mer sessions. 

Professor Forkner was granted early 
retirement by the trustees of Teachers 
College upon his own request after serving 
as head of the Department of Business and 
Vocational Education since 1937. He ex- 
pects to spend his time in the future in 
furthering the interests of business education 
in a variety of ways, including needed re- 
search in the fields in which he has textbooks, 
participation in workshops and conferences, 
and professional writing. 


Summer Workshops 


Announcement has been made that the 
Typewriting Workshop to be held at San 
Diego State College, San Diego, California, 
from June 30 to July 11 will include teaching 
methods for both manual and electric type- 
writing, development of materials of in- 
struction, and the evolution of typewriting 
standards. 

The Secretarial Skills Workshop will be 
held from July 14 through July 25; the 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Workshop 
from July 28 through August 8, 
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Prominent educators will be on the pro- 
grams of these workshops. Included among 
these educators are; Dr. S. J. Wanous, 
University of California, Los Angeles; Lowell 
Anderson, regional supervisor, Bureau of 
Business Education, Los Angeles, California; 
Dr. Lewis Boynton, chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain; and Mrs. Thelma 
Boynton, of the summer staff of San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 








20th CENTURY BOOKKEEP 


BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


Nothing can take the place of experience in building a 
book that is easier to learn and easier to teach. The constant 
watchwords in the preparation of each of the twenty-one 
editions of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING have been “'practical simplicity through 
modern, realistic practice.’ This has been applied so that 
the student and teacher will both be benefited. Without 
adherence to this principle, experience would not mean 
much toward the development of better classroom learning 
and teaching materials. 


Never in the history of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING have the publisher, authors, and 
editors rested “‘on their laurels.’ There has been an 
everlasting effort on the part of everyone involved to build 
a more perfect book. The latest evidence of these efforts is 
the twenty-first edition. 


Many improvements and innovations — based on research; 
talking and listening to teachers, school administrators, 
consultants, and businessmen; and experimentation and 
change — are included in this new book to make ita classic 
teaching and learning tool in the classroom. 


By Carlson, Forkger, 
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A SELECTION OF CLASSROOM MATERIALS TO 
FIT THE BOOKKEEPING COURSE IN YOUR 
SCHOOL 


First-Year Course 


A selection of five workbooks and nine practice sets is 
available to provide a choice of materials to fit the needs 
of the bookkeeping course that is offered in any particular 
school. 


Advanced Course 


Three workbooks and five practice sets are available 
for the advanced bookkeeping course. A choice of 
these materials may be made to fit the length of course 
offered in any school. 


Awards 


Honor Roll (furnished free) 

Certificates of Credit (furnished free) 
Certificates of Proficiency (furnished free) 
Gold, silver, and bronze pins (nominal cost) 


NPUBLISHING CO. 
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. Chicago § San Francisco3 Dallas 2 








Crawford Leads Workshop 


in Puerto Rico 


On January 30 and 31 Dr. T. James 
Crawford of the School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, led a workshop on 
the teaching of typewriting for the teachers 
of Puerto Rico. The workshop was sponsored 
by the Vocational Education Division of the 
Department of Education and the Secre- 
tarial Department of the College of Business 
Administration, University of Puerto Rico. 

‘Approximately 175 teachers of the public 
schools and private schools participated in 


In the 


the workshop which was held in the library 
of the University of Puerto Rico. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Dr. Oscar 
Porrata, dean of the School of Education. 

Mrs. Josefina Q. de Gorbea, acting dean of 
the School of Business Administration, her 
staff, Mrs. Felicita R. Mendez, chief of 
Business Education of the Department of 
Education, and her staff were responsible for 
organizing the program. Pictures of the 
conference are given below. 


icture below are, standing, left to right: Mrs. Amalia Llabres de Charneco, Sarah M. Gonzalez, Antonio 


de la Luz, Alice M. Gonzalez, and Mrs. Maria Maldanado. 


Seated, left to right, are: Dr. Oscar Porrata, Mrs. Josefina Q. de Gorbea, T. James Crawford, W. Harmon Wilson, and 
Mrs. Felicita R. Mendez. 








$3.00. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Dame and Brinkman 
Here is a book that belongs in the private library of every business teacher and guidance counselor. It is also designed for 
use in professional courses on the colege and university level. A single copy will be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance of 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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New England 


Association Officers 





At the recent meeting 
of the New England Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion, John M. Canty, 
director of Business Edu- 
cation, Boston Public 
Schools, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, was elected 
president of the associa- 
tion. Other officers of 
the organization are as 
follows: first vice- 
president, William F. 
Clynes, Old Saybrook 
High School, Saybrook, 











Mr. Canty Connecticut; second vice- 
president, Rose A. 
Farese, Milford High School, Milford, 


Massachusetts; secretary, Shirley Morrill, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs; treasurer, 
W. Ray Burke, Arlington High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts: assistant treas- 
urer, Fred Ramey, Keene High School, 
Keene, New Hampshire; board members, 
LeRoy A. Brendel, West Hempstead High 
School, Long Island, New York; Stuart 
Dunbar, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Lucy D. Medeiros, Central 
Falls High School, Central Falls, Rhode 
Island; Eleanor M. Lambertson, Beverly 
High School, Beverly, Massachusetts; and 
Edith McKenzie, Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
* e . 


Northwestern 
Work-Experience Program 


Northwestern University School of Edu- 
cation will sponsor a_ six-week work- 
experience. program for business teachers 
from June 23 to August 2. Graduate credit 
may be earned by those admitted to the 
Graduate School. Application blanks and 
information may be obtained from 
Dr. Russell N. Cansler, Department of Busi- 
ness Teacher Education, School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Students are required to enroll for Super- 
vision of Cooperative Business Education 
and Workshop in Vocational Business Edu- 
cation. These classes meet two evenings a 
week. All teachers who enroll are required to 
work in office or store positions for six weeks. 
Jobs will be secured for qualified teachers 
accepted for the program. 
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Scholarships for Education 
in Family Finance 


A total of 585 scholarships at fifteen 
universities are being offered this year at 
the 1958 Summer Workshops in Family 
Finance by the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance. 

This marks the ninth consecutive year in 
which the workshops will be conducted. The 
Committee’s objective is to encourage more 
adequate instruction in the fundamentals of 
sound personal and family financial manage- 
ment for young people and adults in the 
nation’s schools and colleges. 

The workshop scholarships are open to 
educators who demonstrate a need and use 
for information and teaching materials in 
family finance. They include classroom 
teachers in schools, colleges and teacher- 
training institutions, as well as adminis- 
trators, supervisors and curriculum directors. 
The workshops are of special interest to 
high school and college teachers of subjects 
such as home economics, social studies, 
business education, economics, mathe- 
matics, family life and related courses. 
Credit toward a graduate degree is awarded 
upon successful completion of the course. 

Each university is also offering a limited 
number of team scholarships for individual 
school systems. Such a team consists of one 
or two classroom teachers and an adminis- 
trator, such as a supervisor, principal or 
superintendent. Team participation is 
encouraged by the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance because it is 
felt that these groups provide the most 
effective means of introducing community- 
wide programs of teaching family finance. 

Applications blanks and descriptive bro- 
chures may be obtained by writing to the 
headquarters of the National Committee 
at 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 


Michigan Summer Conference 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference of the 
Michigan Business Education Association 
will be held at the Michigan Education 
Association Camp, St. Mary’s Lake, near 
Battle Creek on July 11, 12, and 13. The 
topic of this summer’s conference will be 
“The Place of Business Education in a 
Science-Minded World.” 

The conference will begin with dinner on 
Friday evening and end on Sunday noon. 
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GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


1. EVERYDAY FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS 


GENERAL BUSINESS provides a practical cover- 
age of all of the business practices and proce- 
dures that are essential to everyone regardless 
of occupation. It also gives background infor- 
mation that is most helpful to those who may 
specialize in the business curriculum. 


2. PRACTICAL CONSUMER INFORMATION 


GENERAL BUSINESS will carry its full load as 
an introductory course in those schools desiring 
to begin consumer training early. The whole 
book can be considered as basic consumer 
training, but certain units are designed to con- 
tribute very specific consumer information. 


3. TRAINING FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
GENERAL BUSINESS contributes to the develop- 


ment of an intelligent economic citizen. It helps 
the student understand the kind of society in 
which he lives and how he personally partici- 
pates in shaping the destiny of that society. 
Career planning is carefully presented and 
emphasized. 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is setting a new adoption record. It has already 
been adopted in the following states: Indiana, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. It 


is always the popular book on a multiple list. 


Ninety-four per cent of the counties 


in Indiana, where three other books are on the multiple list, have adopted GENERAL 


BUSINESS, Seventh Edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Colorado Convention 


The theme of the spring convention of the 
Colorado Business Education Association 
will be “Improvement of Classroom Teach- 
ing.” 

Dr. William R. Pasewark of the School of 
Business Administration, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, will be the speaker at 
the convention to be held on the campus of 
Western State College, Gunnison, on Satur- 
day, April 26. 

Dr. Harold Binford, chairman of the 
business department of Western State Col- 
lege, is serving in the capacity of general 
chairman of the convention. Officers of the 
association are: president, Katharine 
McIntyre, Pueblo College; vice-president 
Marie Robinson, West High School, Denver; 
and secretary-treasurer, Joyce Bower, 
Manual High School, Denver. 


Indiana University Conference 


The annual Business Teacher Education 
Conference was held at Indiana University 
on March 14 and 15. The major topic for 
consideration this year was “The Effect on 
Business Education of the Changing Cur- 
riculum and Changing Subject Enrollments 
in High Schools.” 

The annual conferences at Indiana Uni- 
versity are of the round-table type where 
teachers from teacher-training institutions 
assemble to discuss mutual problems under 
the direction of noted leaders in the field of 
business education. 

The director of the conference this year 
was Dr. T. James Crawford of Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Private Schools 


According to the first announcement 
received, the place of meeting of the tri-state 
convention of private business schools was 
reported in error in the convention calendar 
in the February issue of The Balance Sheet. 
The correct place of meeting is in Durham, 
North Carolina, on May 16-17. This will be 
a combined meeting of the North Carolina 
Association of Business Schools, South 
Carolina Association of Business Colleges, 
and Virginia Council of Business Schools. 
The program is being planned for owners, 
managers, and teachers. 
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LeRoy J. Donaldson 
Awarded Doctorate 


LeRoy J. Donaldson 
was awarded the Ph. D. 
degree in office manage- 
ment and business edu- 
cation by the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, on February 8. 
Dr. Donaldson is an 
assistant professor in the 
Business Education De- 
partment at Western 
Illinois University, Ma- 
comb, Illinois. 

Prior to joining the 
staff at Western Illinois 
University, Dr. Donald- 
son served as the head of 
the Business Education Department and 
coordinator of distributive education at the 
Senior High School in Galesburg, Illinois. 
He was also an instructor at the State 
University of Iowa for a number of summers. 

For his dissertation Dr. Donaldson made 
an evaluative study of the reimbursable 
part-time cooperative distributive education 
programs in the public secondary schools of 
Illinois. 











Dr. Donaldson 


Move for Z. S. Dickerson 


Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama, has 
just announced that he will accept the posi- 
tion as head of the Department of Business 
and Business Education at Madison College 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia, effective June 1, 
1958. 

In Dr. Dickerson’s new position he will 
direct graduate work in business education 
as well as direct the undergraduate program 
of the department. 


Arkansas Meeting 


The Arkansas Business Education Asso- 
ciation of District II will hold its annual 
spring conference at Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro, on April 12. Leading the theme 
of the convention of “Growing Profession- 
ally” will be Dr. Theodore Woodward of 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Woodward’s talk is entitled 
“The Challenges to Business Education in 
the Changing Education Scene.” 
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C.B.E.A. National 


The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion in conjunction with the National 
Catholic Education Association will hold 
its Thirtieth Annual Convention at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on April 8-11, 1958. 

The official meeting will begin with an 
address of welcome delivered by the Most 
Reverend John F. O'Hara, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, at 10:15 a.m. on Thursday, 
April 10. The rest of the program follows: 
11:00 a.m. 

Opening Session 

(Speaker to be Announced) 

12:30 P.M. 

The Convention Luncheon 

Grand Ballroom 

Toastmaster: Rev. Robert Champagne, 

S.M., Harper Woods, Michigan 

Speaker: Very Reverend Cornelius Brown, 

Superintendent of Schools, Belleville, 
Kansas 


Convention 


GENERAL MEETING 
HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 


3:00 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 
Machine Shorthand 
Dictaphone Dictation 
4:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Improving Our Secretarial Practice Course 
Modern Bookkeeping 


GENERAL MEETING COLLEGE SESSION 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Improving Our College Curriculum for 
Teachers 
General Chairman: Dr. James Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York, New York 
5:15 P.M. 
Hospitality Hour 


Friday, April 11 


8:30 A.M. 
Mass for deceased members of C.B.E.A. 
Rev. Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 
9:30 A.M. 
“Meet the Authors” 


New York State 
Distributive Education 
Conference 


The Third Annual New York State Dis- 
tributive Education Teacher-Coordinator 
Conference, sponsored by the Bureau of 
Business and Distributive Education of the 
State Education Department together with 
the New York State Distributive Education 
Association and the New York City Dis- 
tributive Education Association, was held 
February 14 and 15 in New York City. 

The opening address of the first general 
meeting was given by John A. Beaumont, 
director of the Distributive Education 
Branch of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

President of the association is Herbert 
Levine, Mineola High School, Mineola, Long 
Island. 


C. E. Chamberlin 


Charles Edward Chamberlin passed away 
on February 3. 

Mr. Chamberlin moved to Texas in 1918 
and established the Department of Business 
Administration at Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, and he was a 
member of the faculty of that institution 
until his retirement in 1949. 

Following his retirement, he was a member 
of the faculty at Texas Lutheran College. 
Seguin. 


University of Michigan 
Workshops 


This year the University of Michigan, 
East Lansing, has established four two-week 
workshops which will be offered during the 
eight-week summer session. These will deal 
with Curriculum in Business Education 
from June 23 to July 3, The Teaching of 
Filing and Paperwork Management from 
July 7 to July 18, The Teaching of Basic 
Business from July 21 to August 1, and The 
Teaching of Retailing from August 4 to 
August 15. 














11:30 a.m. For additional information, write to the 
Adjournment Director of the Summer Session. 
For list of summer courses available to business teachers, see page 370 
the 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES 


A new plan for reviewing short- 
hand theory 


Four-word count for reviewing 
shorthand theory 


An introduction of interoffice 
communications before letters 


Related transcription skills 
developed through practical 
office-like applications 


Emphasis on developing ability 
to transcribe office-type dicta- 
tion 


identical timed writings for 
typewriting and transcription 
to provide a comparison of typ- 
ing rate with transcription rate 


information on handling tran- 
scription supplies and equip- 
ment 


Develops proficiency in han- 
dling various letter and report 
arrangements 


Use of color for emphasis and 
realism 


April, 1958 


A Nev 
Third Edition 


TANG 











The over-all organization of SHORTHAND TRANSCRIP- 
TION STUDIES, Third Edition, is similar to that used in 
the previous edition which proved so effective in de- 
veloping transcription skill in easy, logical stages. Much 
new material based on suggestions of teachers has been 
added to strengthen the instructional program. 


The authors have recognized in the new third edition 
that transcription is one of the most complex jobs that 
office workers are asked to perform. Job competence 
in transcription is attained through a carefully developed 
skill-building plan emphasizing both speed and ac- 
curacy. Important related skills of proofreading, spell- 
ing, punctuating, and using words are integrated and 
correlated with the transcription training. Unfamiliar 


dictation material is included in the teachers’ manual. 


ay NOUNCING 


RANSCRIPTION 
~ STUDIES 


By Balsley and Wanous 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dallas 3 
San Francisco 2 
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North Carolina Conference 


The Seventeenth Annual Business Educa- 
tion Conference for North Carolina was held 
at The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, on March 29. 

The theme of the program was “Modern 
Procedures in the Teaching of Shorthand 
and Typewriting.” 

Appearing on the program was Charles E. 
Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, and Dr. L. M. 
Collins, manager of the Educational Services 
Department, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York City. 


Student Activity Builds Morale 


The Rochester Business Institute, headed 
by Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., has discovered 
a new way to build morale among the stu- 
dents. Besides the usual student activities, 
including sororities, fraternities, clubs, and 
bowling, the R.B.I. has its own Rockettes, 
a dance team patterned after the famed 
New York City Music Hall Rockettes. This 
year the school obtained the services of 
Mrs. Georgia Ball, a former Music Hall 
Rockette, to teach the R.B.I. girls some of 
the famous Rockette routines. 





The R.B.I. Rockettes 


Columbia University 
Summer Conference 


The annual conference to be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, this year will follow the 
theme of “Challenges to the Business 
Teacher in the Year Ahead.”’ 

It will be held on Friday, August 1, from 
2:30 to 9:30 p.m. and on Saturday, August 2, 
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from 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The conference is offered without credit to 
businessmen and_ secondary-school and 
college teachers of business subjects. 

For details of the program, write to 
Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
— University, New York 27, New 

ork. 


RR RRS, 
Gertrude Beers 


Gertrude Beers passed away in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on September 6, 1957. 

Miss Beers was born in Iowa and was 
graduated from a normal school in Wisconsin 
before going to the University of North 
Dakota as an instructor in business subjects. 
In 1909 she and a partner established a 
new school, the Nebraska School of Business, 
which later became the Lincoln School of 
Commerce. She taught shorthand and book- 
keeping there before joining the University 
of Nebraska faculty. Miss Beers established 
the first classes in the University for the 
preparation of teachers of business skills. 

She received both her A.B. and _ her 
Master’s degrees at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Miss Beers retired from active teaching in 
1949. 


Kansas Proclaims 
Business Education Week 


Dr. E. C. McGill, chairman of the Division 
of Business and Business Education at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
announced that the week of March 16 
through March 22 was designated by the 
governor of Kansas as Business Education 
Week. 

The occasion which prompted this designa- 
tion was the convention of Kansas Future 
Business Leaders of America which was 
held on the campus of the Kansas State 
Teachers College. 





Wanted: 
Court Reporting Ideas 


Nell K. McCue of Capital Business 
College, Salem, Oregon, would like to 
exchange information with other pri- 
vate business schools that are teaching 
court reporting shorthand classes. 
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New 4th Edition 


WORD STUDIES 


By Walters and Lamb 


The fourth edition is an orderly revision involving general improve- 
ments.’ Two new lessons dealing with commonly used foreign words 
and expressions have been added. New words that now have 
common usage are also included. Some definitions have been 
changed so they more clearly state the current meaning. An 
index of words contained within the textbook provides an alpha- 
betic list of each word followed by the page number upon which 
the word is presented. An interesting cartoon depicting students’ 
experiences in learning correct spelling is used on the introductory 
page of each part of the textbook. 


The teachers’ manual that is furnished free gives eighteen lists of 
‘Spelling Demons’’ (1800 words). Each list is made up of 100 
commonly used and commonly misspelled words. 


A workbook, an inventory test, six periodic achieve- 
ment tests, and a final examination are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Summer School Announcements 





The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 
that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list will be published in the May issue. Teachers who are 
interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: First 
Term, June 9-July 18. Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. Second Term, July 21—August 22. 
Fundamental Concepts in Economics; Applied Accounting 
Systems; other subject matter courses in Law, Statistics, 
Economics, Marketing. Address, M. L. Roberts, Registrar, 
College of Education. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF — ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 11; July 20-August 15. Office Manage- 
ment; Teaching of Business Subjects; Basic Principles of In- 
vestments; Teacher in the Modern Economic World; Current 
Economic Problems; History of Economic Thought. Address, 
Dr. Virgil W. Gillenwater, Executive Dean. 

TEMPE — ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 9-July 12. Accounting; Improving Instruction in Type- 
writing; Observation and Directed Practice in_ Business; 
Principles of Economics; Business Law; Principles of Marketing; 
Typewriting; Business Machines. Second Term, July 14- 
August 16. Accounting; Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Accounting; Reading and Conference; Research; Principles 
of Economics; Business Communication; Intermediate and 
Advanced Typewriting; Gregg Shorthand; Business Machines. 
Address, Roy C. Rice, Director of Summer Session. 

TUCSON — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: First Term, 
June 9-July 12. Materials and Methods for Work-experience 
Programs; Improvement of Typewriting Instruction; Current 
Problems in Education; Techniques in Educational Research. 
Second Term, July 14-August 16. Office Management and 
Control; Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; 
Current Problems in Education; Techniques in Educational 
Research. Address, Dr. H. J. Langen, College of Business and 
Public Administration. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA — HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 2-July 5. Principles of Account- 
ing; Advanced Typewriting; Office Machines; Advanced Short- 
hand; Business Law. Second Term, July 7-August 9. Principles 
of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Office Practice; Business 
English. Address, Dr. D. D. McBrien, President. 

CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 2-July 56. Business Machines; 
Advanced Shorthand; Typewriting; Income Tax Procedures; 
Communications; Business and Government; Transportation; 
Money and Banking; Seminar in Business Education. Second 
Term, July 7-August 9. Current Business Problems; Business 
Machines; Business Law; Marketing; Cost Accounting; Per- 
sonnel Management; Business Cycles. Address, Dr. David P. 
Delorme, Head, Department of Economics, Sociology and Busi- 
ness Education. 

FAYETTEVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 2-July 11; July 14-August 22. Subject matter 
courses in business; subject matter courses in secondary edu- 
cation. Address, Henry Kronenberg, Director, Summer Session. 


California 


ARCATA — HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE: Siz-week 
Session, June 16-July 25. Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing; Business Machines; Business Law; School Finance; 
Guidance in Education. Post Session, July 28—August 22. Work- 


shops in Secondary Methods and Curriculum. Address, 
Dr. Ivan C. Milhous, Dean of Extended Services. 
BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 30- 


August 8. Subject matter courses in shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, advertising, merchandising, selling. Address, 
Dr. J. Evan Armstrong, President. ° 

BERKELEY — UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June 16-July 24. Work Experience Programs in Business 
Education; Techniques and Materials in the Teaching of 
Merchandising Courses. Address, Dwight R. Crum, Regional 
Supervisor, Bureau of Business Education, 122 Haviland Hall. 

CHICO — CHICO STATE COLLEGE: June 16-July 26. 
Typewriting; Office Skills for Teachers; Workshop in Business 
Education; Evaluation of Research in Business Education; 
Consumer Economics; Personnel Administration; Business 
Theory and Practice; Seminar in Business. Address, 
Dr. “Albert C. Fries, Chairman, Division of Business. 
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FRESNO — FRESNO STATE COLLEGE: June 16- 
July 25. Beginning and Remedial Typewriting; Office Ap- 
pliances; Office Automation; Seminar in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Edward M. Spencer, Dean, Summer Session Office. 


LOS ANGELES — GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 16-July 25. Principles of Economics;Eco- 
nomic Geography; World Geography; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping; Economic History of the United States; Methods 
of Teaching General Business; Principles and Problems of Busi- 
ness Education. Second Term, July 28-—August 22. Principles of 
Economics; Business Law; World Geography. Address, 
Dr. J. D. Fenn, Head, Department of Business Administration. 


LOS ANGELES— LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE: 
June 238—August 1. Introduction to Business Organization; 
Business Correspondence. Address, Dr. Jessie C. Gustafson, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 


LOS ANGELES— UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Siz-week Session, June 23-—August 1; Eight-week Session, 
June 23—August 15. Introduction to Business; Communications; 
Office Organization and Management; Independent Study in 
Business Education; Methods of Teaching General Business 
and Merchandising; Methods of Teaching Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Seminar in Business 
Education; Workshop in Kamily Finance; subject matter 
courses in business administration. Address, Dr. S. J. Wanous, 
Chairman, Business Education Department. 


LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Two Terms, June 23—August 1; August 4-August 29. 
Workshop in Business Education (Automation); Business 
Experience Workshop; Methods in General Business; Methods 
in Office Practice; Instructional Organization and Supervision 
of Business Education; Recent Developments in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. William C. Himstreet, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


SACRAMENTO — SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 23—August 1. Business Machines; Elementary Typewrit- 
ing; Introduction to Business; Business Correspondence; 
Personal Finance; Office Skills for Teachers; Resources and 
Information on Business and Industry for Teachers; Business 
Education Workshop. Address, Dr. John R. Cox, Chairman of 
the Division of Business Administration. 


SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Mathematics of Finance; Business Law; 
Intermediate Accounting; Cost Accounting; Income Tax Ac- 
counting; Corporation Finance; Business and Industrial 
) <> eae Personnel Management. Address, Dr. Jack 

rcher. 


SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL- 
LEGE: Intersession, June 16-20. Symposium on Modern 
Methods and Realistic Goals in Typewriting; Institute on Labor 
and Management; Clinic on Uses and Understanding of Ad- 
vertising. Regular Six-week Session, June 23—August 1. Seminar 
on Instructional Problems in Stenographic and Clerical Areas; 
Seminar on Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Related Subjects; Development of Business and Economic Un- 
derstanding; Evaluation and Analysis of Research in Business 
Education; Accounting; Typewriting; Business Law; Sales- 
manship; Office Procedures and Machines; Office Management; 
Business Finance; Industrial Relations; Marketing. Post- 
session, August 4-22. Workshop on Dynamics of Vocational 
Business Education; Practicum in Teaching Business Subjects; 
Business Law. Address, Dr. Joseph DeBrum, Division of Busi- 
ness. 


SAN FRANCISCO— UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: June 23—August 2. Principles of Accounting; Business 
Law; Business Organization and Management; Marketing: 
Corporate Finance; Production Management; Business 
Policies and Management; Economic Principles; Economic 
History; Statistics; Economic Fluctuations; Economic Theory; 
Labor Problems. Address, Father John M. Hynes, S.J. 


SAN JOSE — SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 3-August 1. Review of Research in Business Education; 
Survey of Business Principles; Curriculum Development in 
Business Education; Materials and Methods in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Materials and Methods in Social Business 
Subjects; Master’s Thesis in Business Education. Second Term, 
August 5-August 29. Seminar in Accounting Problems; Second- 
ary-School Business Education; Individual Study Problems in 
Business Education; Master’s Thesis. Address, Dr. Milburn D. 
Wright, Head, Division of Business. 


STANFORD — STANFORD UNIVERSITY: June 16-20. 
Workshop in Teaching of Typewriting. June 28-August 16. 
Workshop in Problems of Teaching General Business; Work- 
shop in Problems of Developing a Cooperative Work-Education 
Program; Recent Developments in Business Education; Audio- 
Visual Aids. Address, Dr. Fred S. Cook; School of Education. 
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Col orado 


ALAMOSA — ADAMS STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 9-July 11; July 14-August 15. Seminar in Business Edu- 
cation, Secretarial Subjects; Seminar in Business Education, 
Basic Business Subjects; Principles and Problems of Business 
Education; Review of Research in Business Education; Work- 
shop in Business and Economic Understandings. Address, 
Dr. R. E. Wick, Chairman of the Division of Business. 


BOULDER — UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 138—July 18; July 21-August 22. Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and General Weckeaan Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Practice; 
Workshop,in Business Education; Foundations of Business 
Education; Problems in Business Education; Organization, Ad- 
ministration, and Supervision of Business Education; Seminar 
in Business Education; Research in Business Education; 
Office Management; Organization and Business Management of 
School Activities; Communications; Distributive Education; 
ary and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Office Machines; Guidance in the Schools; 
Audio-Visual Education; Business Law; subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Marketing, Finance, Personnel Manage- 
ment, and Business Management. Address, Helen B. Borland, 
School of Business. 

DENVER — UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 16-July 18; July 21-August 15. Organization and 
Supervision of Business Education; Seminar in Business 
Education, Work Experience; Business Education Principles 
and Problems; Improving Instruction in Typewriting; Im- 
proving Instruction in Stenographic Machines; Improving 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Current Trends 
in Business Education — Automation and the Public Schools; 
Seminar in Business Education; Comparative Economic Sys- 
tems; Money and Banking; Investments; Insurance Practices 
and Problems; Practices and Problems in Marketing; Human 
Relations in Business and Industry; Consumer Education; 
Research Methods and Report Writing; and subject matter 
courses in business and economics. Address, Dr. John 
Binnion, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 

FORT COLLINS — COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 16—July 11; July 14-August 8. Subject 
matter courses in business education and general education. 
Address, Professor Forest C. Carter, Department of Business. 

GREELEY — COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: _Pre- 
session, June 9-19. Regular Session, June 21—August 15. Work- 
shop in Psychology of Skill — to the Teaching of Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Workshop in Guidance, Placement, 
and so te Workshop in Distributive Education; Psy- 
chology of Personnel Management; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Advertising; Introduction 
to Graduate Study; Current Problems in Business Education; 
Issues and Trends in Business Education; Consumer Economic 
Problems; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Typewriting; Analysis of Research in 
Business Education; Administration of Distributive Education; 
ay ee of Instruction in Office Practice; Adult Programs 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business; Cur- 
riculum Construction in Business Education; Supervised 
Business Experience. Address, Dr. K. J. Hansen, Chairman, 
Business Education Department. 


GUNNISON — WESTERN STATE COLLEGE: Two-week 
Session, June 9-20. Business Education Workshop. Four-week 
Session, June 9-July 13. Personal Finance; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting. Four-week Session, July 7—-August 1. 
Current Business Problems; Income Tax. Eight-week Session, 
June 9—August 1. Improvement of Instruction in Basic Busi- 
ness Subjects; Personnel Management. Address, H. E. Binford, 
Chairman, Division of Business. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN— TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: June 23-August 1, Improvement of Instruction 
in Shorthand and Transcription. Address, Dean W. C. Lee. 

NEW HAVEN—NEW HAVEN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 25-August 14. Workshop in Economic Edu- 
cation. Address, H. V. Jones, Director of Summer Session. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 30-August 8. Skills and Techniques in 
BS he te age Skills and Techniques in Shorthand; Statistical 
Methods; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Business Law; 
Office Management and Supervision; Fundamentals of Business 
Education; Pro-Seminar in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Analysis of Research in Business Educa- 
tion. Address, Registrar. 
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Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 17- 
August 8. Methods of Teaching Machines, Methods of Teachin 
Secretarial Subjects; Methods and Materials in Genera 
Business; subject matter courses in Accounting, Economics, 
Real Estate; Insurance, Typewriting, Shorthand, and Business 
Law. Address, Dr. John H. Moorman, Head, Department of 
Business Education. 


LAKELAND — FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
June 16-August 8. Principles of Aqsouatng: Elementary and 
Advanced Typewriting; Business English; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; American Economic History. Address, Dr. Abner 
Hansen. 


TALLAHASSEE — FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 16—August 9. Principles of Business Education; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Business Education; enemy 4 
Machines; Secretarial Machines; Machine Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; subject matter courses in Accounting, 
Management, Marketing, Retailing, wey Business Law, 
Insurance, and Finance. Address, Dr. J. Frank Dame, Head, De- 
partment of Business Education. 


TAMPA— TAMPA COLLEGE: June _23-August 16. 
Bookkeeping; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Practice; 
Business Law; Psychology for Business; Introduction to Busi- 
ness. Address, Registrar. 


Georgia 


ATHENS — UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: First Term, 
June 17-July 25. Workshop in Teaching of Office Practice. 
Second Term, July 28—August 21. Workshop in Family Finance. 
Address, Dr. J. K. Roach, Department of Business. 

MILLEDGEVILLE — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 16-—July 25; July 28- 
August 21. Economics; Business Correspondence; Elementary 
Typewriting; Office Practice. Address, Dr. Donald Fuller, 
Chairman, Division of Business Administration. 


Hawaii 


HONOLULU — UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII: June 23- 
August 1. Elementary Accounting (June 23—July 25); Business 
Law; Corporation Finance; Marketing; Statistics; Introduction 
to Economics; Money and Banking; Public Finance; Govern- 
ment and Business; Labor Problems. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June_ 16- 
August 8. Methods courses for teachers in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, and Basic Business; Beginning Type- 
writing; Workshop in Distributive Education (June 16—July 8); 
Master degree program with or without thesis. Address, 
R. M. Kessel, Head, Department of Business Education. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE — SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY: June 16—August 8. Beginning and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Advanced Shorthand; Calculating Machines; Principles 
and Problems of Business Education; Teaching a 
Research in Business Education; Business Writing; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Tax Accounting; 
Auditing; Principles of Economics; Business and Economic 
Statistics; Labor Problems; Money and Banking; Introduction 
to Business; Business Law; Management; Marketing; Ad- 
vertising; Credits and Collections; Salesmanship; Transporta- 
tion; subject matter courses in education and guidance. 
Address, Dr. Harves Rahe, Chairman, Secretarial and Business 
Education Department. 


CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
June 16—August 8. Principles of Management; Office Manage- 
ment; Business Law; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Arithmetic; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Office Practice; In- 
termediate Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; Payroll 
Accounting; General Insurance; Corporation Finance, Address, 
Dr. James M. Thompson, Head, Department of Business Educa- 
tion. 

CHICAGO — DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 16-July 29. 
Cost Accounting; Methods of Teaching. Shorthand; Business 
Law; Mathematics of Finance; Economics; Money and Bank- 
ing; Survey of Business; Personnel Management; Industrial 
Marketing; Principles of Business Education; Business 
Statistics; Labor Economics and Or, anization; Business Cor- 
respondence; Business Finance; Production Management; 
Business Organization; Business Policy. Address, Rev. Owen J 
Quigley, C. bi -» Dean, College of Commerce. 
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DEKALB— NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
June 23-August 15. Introduction to Research; Research 
Seminar; Administration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Techniques for Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Methods and Materials in Teaching General Busi- 
ness; Seminar in Consumer Problems; Practicum in Office 
Machines; Retailing Practice; Introduction to Business; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Beginning, Intermediate, and Cost Accounting; 
Business Correspondence; Report Writing; Advertising; Sales- 
manship; Principles of Marketing; Computing Machines; 
Business Law; Consumer Economics; Personnel Management; 
Workshop in Business Education (June 23—July 5). Address, 
Clinton M. File, Acting Head, Department of Business. 


EVANSTON — NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
week Term, June 24-August 2. Teaching of General Business 
Subjects; Teaching of Consumer Education; Teaching of 
Secretarial Subjects; Problems in Teaching of Business Writing; 
Supervision of Cooperative Business Education (Work-Study 
Program); Workshop in Vocational Business Education 
(Work-Study Program); Seminar for Master’s Candidates; 
Seminar for Dissertations for Doctoral Candidates. Three- 
week Term, August 4-August 23. Principles and Problems of 
| age Office Practice and ce Machines. Address, 

. Russell N. Cansler, Director, Business Teacher Education. 


MACOMB — WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 8—July 18; July 18-August 22. Accounting; 
Shorthand; ae a Methods of Teaching; Marketing; 
Retailing; Arithmetic; Auditing; Business Statistics; Tests 
and Measurements; Improvement of Instruction. Address, 
Dr. Clyde Beighey, Head, Department of Business Education. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: Eight-week Session, June 16—August 8. Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Business Mathe- 
matics; Accounting; Business Law; Advanced Office Practice; 
Economics of Business; Business Organization and Manage- 
ment; Business Finance; Auditing; Consumer Business Prob- 
lems; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects. 
Postsession, August 11-29. Beginning Typewriting; Adver- 
tising; Salesmanship. Address, Dr. Lewis R. Toll. 


PEORIA — BRADLEY UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 16-July 19; July 22-August 23. Introduction to Business: 
Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; Introductory 
Accounting; Business Correspondence; Business Machines 
Practice; Advanced Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting; In- 
termediate Accounting; Business Law; Salesmanship; Filing; 
yy remo Advertising; Insurance; Personnel Management; 
Advanced Accounting; Corporation Finance; C.P.A. Review: 
Purchasing; Principles of Economics; Economics for Consumers; 
Economics Statistics; Money and Banking; Business Cycles. 
Address, Asa Carter, Director of Summer Session. 


ROCK ISLAND — AUGUSTANA COLLEGE: 





June 9- 


July 18. Business Law; International Economics; Principles 
of Economics. Address, Richard A. Barnes, Director of Summer 
Session. 


URBANA — UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 16- 
August 9. Curriculum Problems and Trends in Business 
Education; Workshop in Education for Family Finance; Work- 
shop in Basic Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Graduate Work 
Experience Program in Office and Distributive Education; 
subject matter courses in general education, Administration, 
Guidance, Accounting, Business Law, Economics, Finance, 
Marketing, and Management. Address, Arnold Condon, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 


Indiana 
BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Inter- 
session, May 27-June 11. Research in Business Education 
(Master’s); Research in Business Education (Doctor’s). 


Regular Session, June 11—-August 8. Use of Business Machines; 
Beginning Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Office Manage- 
ment; Methods of Employee Training; Undergraduate Survey 
of Business Education; Seminar in Office Management; Cur- 
ricular Materials and Practices in Business E ucation; Im- 
= of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; 
mprovement of Instruction in Typewriting and Related _— 
tarial Skills; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Seminar in Business Education (Master’s); 
esearch in Business Education (Master’s); Thesis in Business 
Education (Master’s); Current Problems in Business Education; 
Supervised Readings in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education (Doctor’s); Research in Business Education 
(Doctor’s); Doctor’s Thesis in Business Education. Short 
Session, August 8-23. Undergraduate Survey of Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education (Master’s); Research 
in Business Education (Master’ s); Supervised Readings in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education (Doctor’ 8); 
Research in Business Education (Doctor’s); Doctor's Thesis in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Elvin Eyster, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education. 
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EVANSVILLE — EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: June 12 


August 8. Principles of Accounting; Economic History of 
the United States; Personnel Administration; Industrial 
Relations; Business Correspondence. Address, E. M. McKown. 


INDIANAPOLIS — BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 10- 
August 1. Accounting; Economics; Marketing; Business 
Machines. Address, Dean Roberts, College of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


MUNCIE — BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 16—July 18; July 21—August 22. Law of Contracts 
and Sales; Cost Accounting; Auditing Principles and Practices; 
Individual Income Tax Problems; Business Income Tax 

roblems; Business Administration; Business Finance; Office 
Management and Business Control; Personnel Administration; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Evaluative 
Instruments in Business Education; Office Machines for 
Teachers; Business Communications; Marketing; Insurance; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice; Workshop 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Robert P. Bell, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 16-—July 18; July 21-August 22. 
Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; Introduction to 

usiness; Accounting Principles; Stenography; Office Machines; 
Marketing; Consumer Business Problems; Business Com- 
munications; Business Law; Intermediate and Advanced 
Accounting; Income Tax Procedures; Cost Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Secretarial Practice; Workshop in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Marketing; Machine Cal- 
culation; Machine Accounting; Business Organization and 
Management; Principles of Insurance; Office Work Experience; 
Personnel Management in Business; Principles and Problems 
in Business Education; Guidance and Evaluation in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department 
of Business. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 16-August 8; Postsession, 
August 11-2 Income Tax; Improvement of Shorthand In- 
struction; -eBoinen of Typewriting Instruction; Seminar 
in Business Education; Salesmanship; Foundations in Business 
Education; Retailing; Business Law; Research in Business 
Education: Individual Problems in Teaching Accounting, 
Basic and Consumer Business, Distribution, Typewriting and 
Office Practice, Shorthand and Secretarial Practice. Address, 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Business Education. 


DECORAH — LUTHER COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 9 
July 12; July 14-August 16. Special Methods in Business 
Education; Office Procedure; United States Economic History; 
Labor Problems and Legislation; World, Social, and Economic 
Problems. Address, Dr. O. W. Qualley, Director of Summer 
Sessions. 


IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: 
June 18—August 13. Methods of Teaching High School Business 
Subjects; Practice Teaching in Business Education; Seminar 
in Teaching Typewriting; Seminar in Teaching Bookkeeping; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Research in 
Business Education; Thesis in Business Education; Type- 
writing; Business Machines; Business Law; Accounting; 
Marketing. Address, Dr. William J. Masson, Head, Department 
of Office Management and Business Education. 


MOUNT PLEASANT — IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 16-July 19; July 23-August 26. Beginning 
Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting. Address, Dr. Jack J. 
Early, Vice-President — Dean of the College. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 2-July 12. Typewriting; Accounting; Sales- 
manship; Duplicating Machines; Transcribing Machines; 
Calculating Machines; Stenography; Cost Accounting; Field 
Study; Key Punch and Sorting Machines; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Business Law; Marketing; Office Management; Invest- 
ments; trey "Business Cycles; Methods and Materials 
in Basic Business; Lmprovement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Practicum in Ty ping; Practicum in Stenography; Practicum 
in Bookkeeping; Workshop in Business Education; Business 
Curricuium. Second Term, July 14-August 23. Business Or- 

anization; Personal Finance; Business Correspondence; 
unched Card Accounting; Small Business Management; 
Income Tax for the Individual; Distributive Education. 
Address, Dr. E. C. McGill, Chairman, Division of Business and 
Business Education. 


the 
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HAYS— FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 

—_ 8—July 31. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 

ene Office Machines; Intermediate Shorthand; Prin- 

of Accounting; Introductory Economics; Personal 

| selng Address, Leonard W. Thompson, Chairman, Division 
of Economics and Business. 


LINDSBORG — BETHANY COLLEGE: Three Terms, 
June 9—June 27; June 30-July 18; July 21-August 8. General 
a. Address, Dr. J. L. Hermanson, Director of Summer 
School. 


MANHATTAN — KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 9- 
August 9. Business Law; Intermediate Accounting; Principles 
of Accounting; Typewriting; Business Organization and 
Finance; Investments; Marketing; Retailing; Personnel; Busi- 
ness Policy; Cost Accounting; Valuation Accounting; Problems 
in Business Administration; Accounting Problems; Research 
in Business Administration; "Research i in Accounting. Address, 
Charles W. Rapp, Business Education, Department of Business 
Administration. 

OTTAWA — OTTAWA UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 4-August 1; August 4-August 22. Educational Psychology; 
School Administration; Methods of Teaching; other academic 
courses. Address, Dr. Roy W. Browning, Sr., Director of Summer 
Session. 

PITTSBURG — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 2—August 1; August 2-22.  Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; Business Machines; Office Management; 
Business Correspondence; Marketing Management; Individual 
Income Tax; Methods of Teaching Business; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education; Trends in Business Education; Problems in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, Head, 
Department of Commerce and Business Administration. 

SALINA— MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 2. Ty pewriting; Shorthand; Economics: Principles and 
Applications; Advanced Accounting Principles; Labor Prob- 
lems; History of Economic Thought. Address, Sister Joseph 
Marie. 

TOPEKA — WASHBURN UNIVERSITY: June 11- 
August 6. Principles of Accounting; Investments and Personal 


Finance; Principles of Economics; Insurance; History of 
Economic Thought; Business and Government. Address, 
James M. Young, Director of Summer Session. 
Kentucky 
BARBOURVILLE — UNION COLLEGE: June 2- 


August 1. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Principles 
of Economics; Filing; Office Machines; Business Mathematics; 
Income Tax Accounting. Address, Milton Townsend, Director of 
Public Relations. 

MOREHEAD — MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: 
June 16-August 8. Business Arithmetic; Introduction to 
Business; Personal, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; 
Business English; Clerical and Secretarial Office Machines; 
Personal Finance; Materials and Methods in Secretarial 
Subjects; Business Or anization; Business Law; Salesmanship; 
Materials and Methods in Bookkeeping and General Business. 
Address, Ross C. Anderson, Head, Department of Commerce. 


MURRAY — MURRAY STATE COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 8. Typewriting; Introduction to Business; Business 
Mathematics; Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Cost Ac- 
couatings Auditing; Business Law; Principles of Management; 
Principles of Business Education; gy of Marketing. 
= Dr. Thomas B. Hogancamp, Head, Department of 
usiness, 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE — LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 5—August 9. Improvement in the Teaching of Business 
Subjects. Address, Dean Charles E. Smith. 

BATON ROUGE — SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 9- 
August 9. Business Structure; Business Writing; Elementary 
Typewriting; Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Retail 
eas: Methods of Fi ye Business Subjects; Office 
Procedure; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; Business 
Law; Salesmanship. Address, Mr. H. M. Rollins, Jr., 
of Business. 

HAMMOND — SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: June 5—August 9. Accounting; Business Machines; 
Business Law; Typewriting. Address, Dr. J. B. Wooley. 


Division 


Maine 


AUBURN— AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF COM- 
MERCE: June 23—August 1. Methods and Theory Courses in 
Office Practice, Office Machines, Accounting, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and Business Mathematics. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. 
Seavey, Principal. 
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LEWISTON — BLISS BUSINESS COLLEGE: July 7- 
August 15. Refresher Course in Methods of Business Teach- 
ing — Certifical Renewal. Address, Mrs. Marjorie L. Haynes, 
President. 

ORONO — UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 7-August 15. 
General Insurance; Current Economic Problems; Consumer 
Economics; Business Economics; New England Economy; 
Personnel Management; Methods of Teaching Business Educa- 
tion — Skill Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in the 
Non-Vocational Business Subjects; Seminar in Business (Ad- 


ministration and Supervision). Address, Frank W. Myers, 
Summer Session. 
Maryland 
BALTIMORE — MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: June 30- 


August 8. Introduction to Business; Principles of Economics. 
Address, Registrar. 


COLLEGE PARK— UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 23—August 1. Problems in Teaching Office Skills; Work- 
shop in Family Finance; Coordination in Work Experience 
Programs; Supervision in Education; Visual Aids; Guidance; 
Educational Administration; High School Curriculum; other 
subject matter courses in business administration. Address, 
Dr. Vernon E. Anderson, Director of Summer Session, College 
of Education. 


Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD — AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE: June 23—August 15. Purchasing; Principles of Mar- 
keting; Corporation Finance; Advanced Financial Management; 
Organization and Management of a Small Business; Ele- 
mentary Typewriting; Labor Economics; Current Economic 
Problems; Economics of Transportation; Statistics. Address, 
Mrs. Viola Benoit, Assistant Registrar, or Dean Richard S. 
Ullery, Director, Evening-Summer Division. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR— UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: 
June 23-August 15. Subject matter courses in general educa- 
tion, Audio-Visual Methods, School Business Management, 
Office Management, Accounting, Economics, Marketing; 
st ayy in Curriculum in Business Education (June 23- 
July 3); Workshop in Teaching of Filing and Paperwork Man- 
agement (July 7-18); 


Workshop in hy we F of Basic Business 
(July 21—-August 1); 


Workshop in Teaching of Retailing 


(August 4-15); Annual Business Education Conference 
(July 11-18). Address, Director of Summer Session, 3510 Ad- 
ministration Building, or Dr. J. M. Trytten, 3000 School of 
Education. 


BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: First Term, 
June 16—July 18. Transcription; Office Machines; Elementary 
Typewriting; Business English; Market Research; Buying and 
Store Management; Marketing; Principles of Accounting. 
Second Term, July 21-—August 22. Intermediate Accounting; 
Business Mathematics; Political Science; Business Statistics; 
Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Dr. S. J. Turille, Dean 
of Commerce. 

EAST LANSING — MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 24-August 1; June 24-August 22. Principles 
of Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; i 
provement Courses in Typewriting, Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion, Office Practice; Office Management; subject matter 
courses in General Business, Accounting, and Economics. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Lyle Maxwell, Head, Department of Business Educa- 
tion and Secretarial Studies, or Dr. Clair L. Taylor, Director of 
Summer School. 


KALAMAZOO — WESTERN MICHIGAN ' UNIVER- 
SITY: June 23-August 1. Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Business Law; Principles of Insurance; Corporation Finance; 
Management Problems; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and Basic Business Subjects; Teaching of Office 
Practice; Principles of Accounting; Income Tax Accounting. 
Address, Dr. John J. Pruis, Director of Summer Session. 


MARQUETTE — NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 23—August 1. Tax Accounting; Records for Small Business; 
Cooperative Field Experience in Business Education; Principles 
of Economics; Consumer Economics; Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts in Community School; Modern High School 
Curriculum; High School Supervision. Address, Dr. H. Spon- 
berg, Director, Summer Session. 

MOUNT PLEASANT — CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE: June 23-August 1. Introductory Accounting; Begin- 
a Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning 

"Intermediate Shorthand; Business Law; Office Practice; 
Office Machines; Materials and Problems in the Teaching of 
Business Subjects; Real Estate Law; High School Business Edu- 
cation Curriculum. Address, Claude D. Love, Head of Commerce 


Department. 

YPSILANTI— CLEARY COLLEGE: June 29-Septem- 
ber 18. Shorthand; Business Machines; Business Law; Ac- 
counting; Merchandising. Address, Georgia S. Manchester, 


Registrar. 
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YPSILANTI — EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 23-August 1. Introduction to Business; Beginning, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Personal Finance; 
Elementary Accounting; Principles of Marketing; Principles of 
Salesmanship; Business Law; Methods of Teaching General 
Business Su jects; Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; 
Current Problems in Business Education; Contemporary 
Economic Problems. Address, Dr. J. M. Robinson, Head, 
Business Studies Department. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH—UNIVERSITY OFMINNESOTA, 
DULUTH BRANCH: First Term, June 16-July_ 19. Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Business Statistics; Transportation; Business Organization 
and Finance; Insurance; Labor Economics; Current Economic 
Problems; graduate courses in education for M.A. degree. 
Second Term, July 21-August 23. Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Principles of Economics; Business 
Statistics; Transportation; Insurance; Production Control; 
Monetary and Banking Policy; Public Finance; Industrial 
Relations; Advanced Course in Teaching the Technical Busi- 
ness Subjects. Address, Dr. John A. Dettmann, Department of 
Business and Economics. 


MANKATO — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9- 
July 15. Mathematics; Finance; Consumer Education; Office 
Machines; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Survey of Distributive Education. Address, Dr. D. McCracken 
or Dr. Hazel A. Flood, Business Education Department. 


MINNEAPOLIS — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 17-July 20. Advanced Course in Teaching 
Technical Business Subjects; Organization and Supervision of 
Business Education; Coordination; Materials and Methods in 
Cooperative Part- time Classes; Teaching Display; Materials 
Laboratory: Occupational Relations; Problems in Distributive 
Education; Problems in Business Education. Second Term, 
July 22-August 24. Consumer Education in the Schools; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Organization 
and Administration of Distributive Education: Cooperative 
Part-Time Work Experience Progra ms; Problems in Distribu- 
tive Education; Problems in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Ray G. Price, College of Education. 


ST. CLOUD—ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 9-July 18. Office Machines and Filing; Business 
Law; Consumer Education; Accounting; Letter Writing; Type- 
writin Improvement in Instruction of Secretarial Subjects. 
Secon Wen July 19-—August 22. Office Management; Business 
Law; Accounting; Basic Business; Personnel Administration; 
Typewriting. Address, Registrar, or Dr. C. E. Daggett, Chairman, 
Division of Business. 


ST. PAUL— MACALESTER COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 8. Introductory Economics; Statistics; Marketing; 
a of Accounting; Business Finance; Typewriting; 

Office Machines. Address, Dr. Peter S. Mousolite, Director of 
Summer Session, or Mrs. Mary Howe, Head, Secretarial Studies 
Department. 


Mississippi 

HATTIESBURG — MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 15. Principles of Accounting; Introduc- 
tion to Business; Business Law; Business Organization and 
Finance; Personnel Management; Corporation Finance; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Money and Banking; Labor Problems; 
Economics of Consumption; Salesmanship; Principles of 
Marketing; Intermediate Typewriting; Office Practice and 
Procedure; Business Correspondence; Advanced Shorthand; 
Office Appliances; Office Management. Address, Dr. Porter i 
Fortune, Dean, or Dr. J. A. Green, Jr., Dean, School of Com- 
merce. 


STATE COLLEGE — MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 2-July 12. Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand; Accounting; Filing; Recent Trends in the 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Tests and Measurements in 
Commercial Subjects; subject matter courses in business edu- 
cation. Second Term, July 14-August 16. Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate and 
Advanced Shorthand; Problems in Commercial Education; 
subject matter courses in business education. Address, 
Dean T. K. Martin, Director of Summer School, or Professor O. H. 
Little, Industrial Education Department. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Two 
Terms, June 5-July 11; July 14-August 15. Teaching of 
Typewriting; Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of Basic Busi- 
ness Subjects; Teaching of Office Appliances; Tests and 

easurements in Business Education; Problems in Business 
Education; Curriculum in Business Education; Research in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Filing Systems and Records Management; 
Business Communications; Elementary and Advanced Machine 
Calculations; Office Management. Address, Dr. Armon J. 
Lawrence, Chairman, Department of Office Administration and 
Business Education, School of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration. 
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Missouri 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 9- 
August 1. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Office Machines; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced "Accounting; Statistics; Methods ‘of Teaching Busi- 
ness y  soege subject matter courses in Secondary Education 
and College Teaching, Business Education, Guidance —_? 
Counseling, and Economics and Business. Address, Dean L. G 
Townsend, Director of Summer Session. 


FAYETTE — CENTRAL COLLEGE: June 9-August 8. 
Bagigning and Intermediate Typewriting; Office Management 
Personnel. Address, Dean Samuel L. Meyer. 
KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9—August 14. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Business Law; Business 
Correspondence; Survey of Business; Salesmanship; Tax Ac- 
counting; Office Appliances; Secretarial Practice; Economics; 
subject matter courses in economics and education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction 
- Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
ae me of Instruction in Basic Business Courses; History 
Principles of Business Education; Research in Business 
icestien. Address, Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich, Head, Division 
of Business Education. 


ST. LOUIS— WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 16—July 23; July 23-August 29. Accounting; 
Finance; Marketing; Personnel; Retailing. Address, Adolph 
Unruh, Director of Summer School. 


SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHWEST 
COLLEGE: June 5—-August 5. Business Mathematics; Pen- 
manship; Filing; Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; 
Typewriting; Business Machines; Principles of Accounting; 
Intermediate Accounting; Business Law; Business Correspond- 
ence; Secretarial Training; Salesmanship; Retail Merchandis- 
ing; Industrial Relations and Personnel Management; General 
Business Training; Business Statistics; Organization and 
Management; R inmavog of Business; Principles of Economics; 
Economic Probl ems; Consumer Economics; Labor Economics; 
Development -of Modern Economic Thought; Public Finance. 
Address, Guy H. Thompson, Administrative Registrar. 


WARRENSBURG — CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 2-July 25. Commercial Law; Personnel 
Management; Work Experience; Improvement of Instruction 
in Basic Business Subjects; Principles of Insurance; Introduc- 
tion to Business; Elementary Accounting; Business Arithmetic; 
Marketing; Salesmanship; Retail Merchandising; Calculating 
and Bookkeeping Machines; Office Machines; Office Typing 
Problems; Business Correspondence; Shorthand; Secretaria 
Procedures; Principles and Problems of Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head, Department of Business. 


MISSOURI STATE 


Montana 


BILLINGS — EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF. 
EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 16-July 18; July 21- 
August 22. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate ‘Accounting; 
Beginning Typewriting; Business Mathematics; Improvement 


of Instruction in Typewriting; Office Machines. Address, 
Dr. Thomas E. Moriarty, Director of Summer Session. 
BOZEMAN — MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: June 17- 


August 22. Principles of Accounting; Office Machines; Busi- 
ness Law. Address, Dean James Nickerson, Director of Summer 
Quarter. 


MISSOULA — MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
June 16—July 18. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Problems of 
Teaching Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Machines Practice; Gregg Shorthand Theory for Teachers; 
Elementary Accounting; Salesmanship. Address, Mrs. Brenda F. 
Wilson, School of Business Administration. 


eerie UEC 
Jack Milligan 


Jack Milligan, assistant superintendent in 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction, 
passed away on January 4, 1958. 

Mr. Milligan served Michigan in the 
capacity of a business teacher in the Detroit 
School system, chief of business education in 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction. 
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BUSINESS LAW 


By McKee Fisk and James L. Snapp 


Teachers are constantly telling us how much their students enjoy using APPLIED 
BUSINESS LAW, Seventh Edition. Here are some of the reasons why it is giving 
such good results in thousands of classrooms and why you would like to use it 
in your classes: 


. It is interestingly written — easy to understand. 

. Study suggestions are included to help the student. 

. Illustrative case examples introduce each new topic. 

. Pen drawings quickly and vividly emphasize legal principles. 

. Boxed summaries are used to emphasize points of law. 

. Important points and terms are summarized at the end of each lesson. 
. The textual material is accurate. 

. Tables and footnotes outline the differences in laws in the various states. 
. Actual adjudicated case problems are provided. 


*4 workbook and 8 Achievement Tests are also available. 
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Advertising for Selling. This 128-frame filmstrip 
in color, with a 33% r.p.m. disc, was prepared by The 
National Association of Retail Grocers (NARGUS). 
The purpose of the filmstrip is to serve as a continuing 
educational program for independent grocers. It is 
designed to keep experienced store operators, beginning 
grocers, and store personnel informed of the latest 
developments in modern food retailing, and it outlines 
basic techniques. 

Summary. “Advertising for Selling” is the tenth 
unit of NARGUS. It is a logical follow-up of the ninth 
unit, “Showmanship for Selling,” which presents a 
complete program of store promotion. In a step-by-step 
sequence, each frame illustrates the functions of adver- 
tising. When the store is modern, up-to-date, and ready 
for featured promotions and volume building, it is time 
to reach outside the store and tell people about it. 
Advertising actually is just one phase of sales promo- 
tion — but an extremely important phase. 

“Advertising for Selling’ outlines the latest tech- 
niques for a really effective, profitable, business-building 
program. Competition today is very keen, for many 
businesses are competing for the consumers’ dollar. 
This filmstrip further points out the real purpose of 
advertising in helping to hold present customers and 
at the same time attract new ones. 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip is recommended for 
use in all sales courses, co-op training classes, D. E. 
programs, and adult retail groups. 

Sale and Rental. “Advertising for Selling’ (Unit 10) 
may be obtained from The National Association of 
Retail Grocers, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. The rental price is $10 and the selling price is 
$35. Transportation charges are additional. A guide 
booklet is available for 25 cents a copy. 


Our Growing America. (Color Filmstrip). Re- 
leased in 1956 by The Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation. A new dimension has been added to the Joint 
Council’s efforts to help the educator develop in future 
citizens both an interest in public issues and an under- 
standing of the casual relationships behind them. 

Summary. This 150-panel filmstrip represents a year 
of thorough research on the part of its author, Lawrence 
Senesh, J.C.E.E. staff economist, who consulted with 
leading representatives of all segments of American 
economy to ensure maximum accuracy and objectivity. 
“Our Growing America” explains the functioning of 
the American economic system, the reason for its 
growth, and the factors contributing to its instability. 
The roles of consumer, business, and public policy are 
highlighted, and many of the current problems our 
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nation faces are factually developed. It is available in 
one continuous filmstrip running forty minutes, or in 
three parts. 

Recommended Use. Excellent for introducing eco- 
nomic concepts and stimulating discussion of current 
issues and problems in the high school economics 
classes as well as adult education programs. 

Sale. The filmstrip may be purchased from The 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, New York, at $15. An accom- 
panying booklet gives the narration and information 
on the film’s use as well as a bibliography for study 
groups and recommended statistical sources. A sound 
tape with the narration and music is available for an 
additional $5. 


A Look at Capitalism. (Released in 1956) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture was produced by the 
National Education Program under the direction of 
Dr. George S. Benson. This film is No. 7 in a series of 
13 films in the “American Adventure Series” which is 
designed to create a better understanding of the 
American way of life. It can be shown in 12% minutes. 

Summary. What does the word “capital”? mean? 
This question, asked of the class at the very beginning 
of “A Look at Capitalism,” opens a discussion which 
Dr. Clifton L. Ganus, Jr., portraying the instructor, 
guides into all phases of the subject. The film demon- 
strates capital at work. Dr. Ganus goes into business 
with 10 cents in capital. With the dime he buys a lump 
of ceramic clay. As the class watches he moulds it into 
a child’s toy. He then traces the steps in processing 
and marketing — baking it in his oven at home; then 
marketing it at 39 cents. He reinvests his profit, and 
with three lumps of clay, he’s in business! 

In the process he employs all the forms which 
capital may take—as raw material, as energy, as 
machines, and so forth. Thus one definition of capital- 
ism is “money at work, producing things.” 

In “A Look at Capitalism” the class supplies the 
three girders in the structure of American capitalism: 
private ownership of property, the profit motive, the 
competitive market. Each is thoroughly explored and 
its practical value weighed. The benefits of this system 
to all Americans are documented. 

Recommended Use. “‘A Look at Capitalism” is recom- 
mended for courses in American citizenship and for 
classes in economics, social studies, and civics. 

Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from the 
National Education Program, Motion Picture Division, 
815 East Center Street, Searcy, Arkansas. The rental 
price is $2 and the selling price is $60. 
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CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
5th Edition PROBLEMS 


By Wilson and Eyster 


Everyone is a consumer. To become an enlightened consumer, training is 
needed. CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition, is designed to 
provide that phase of education that helps an individual to live better on what 
he earns and to understand his responsibility to actively participate in the eco- 
nomic problems confronting consumers, businesses, and government. It blends 
immediate buying problems with social-economic considerations. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition, is the result of twenty 
years of use in thousands of classrooms all over the country. The suggestions 
of many teachers were used to make the book practical and teachable. Student 
motivation is increased and maintained through the variety of functional ac- 
tivities at the end of each lesson. An attractive optional workbook; a series of 
seven achievement tests and a final examination; and a helpful free teachers’ 
manual will make teaching easier. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Economics in General Education. Pro- 
ceedings of the Riverdale Conference. 1955. 
This is a 151-page, printed, paper-bound publication 
consisting of reports prepared by the forty-seven leading 
economists and educationists who participated in the 
Joint Council on Economic Education’s most recent 
conference. The volume of reports, collected and edited 
by Professors James Gemmell, Pennsylvania State 
University; Seymour E. Harris, Harvard University; 
and S. P. McCutchen, New York University, is directed 
particularly to teachers, both in high schools and col- 
leges of education and to school administrators and 
teachers in liberal arts colleges. It is also intended as a 
challenge to stimulate economists to raise the question 
of whether they are giving enough time and energy to 
communicating their knowledge beyond the range of 
their own profession and its students. The series of 
reports discusses what public education can and should 
do to give basic economic understanding to the citizens 
who never go to college and to the college graduates who 
do not take a course in economics. The reports have 
been divided into four parts: Part I, concerned with 
general issues, contains digests of speeches and working 
papers by four economists. Part II contains the reports 
of special conference committees set up to make recom- 
mendations for inter-disciplinary courses and terminal 
courses in economics at the college level. Part III comes 
to grips with the important and difficult problem of 
getting economics into the secondary school curricula. 
Part IV points out areas in which additional research is 
needed to sharpen and focus economic education. 
Price, $1.25 each. Order from the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
mE 


Business Education Teaching Tricks. 1954. 
By Toma S. Kightlinger, M.A., instructor, Department 
of Business, Modesto Junior College. This book con- 
tains many helpful ideas to aid teachers in“™making 
their business courses much more interesting and to 
add color to the daily presentation. All the ideas 
presented have been used successfully by outstanding 
teachers in the field. This book may also be used to a 
good advantage for supplementary assignments in meth- 
od courses offered in teacher training colleges. The 
subject matter content is arranged in seven chapters 
as follows: (1) Teaching Tricks for the New Teacher; 
(2) Shorthand; (3) Typing; (4): Teaching Tricks’ for 
Related Fields; (5) Audio-Visual Aids; (6) Public 


Relations; and (7) Other Aids. This book sells at $3 
list (less educational discount). Order from The*Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, 
Jackson, Danville, Llinois. 


Inc., 19-27 North 
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How, When, and Where to Provide Occupa- 
tional Information. This is a 48-page handbook by 
Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information in the Oregon Department of Education. 
The handbook covers the entire field of occupational 
information. Mr. Weaver says that “The purpose of 
providing occupational information in the schools is 
not so much to pinpoint a career decision for the student 
as to help him acquire an insight into the world of work 
as a whole — the different kinds of jobs there are, what 
one does in these jobs, and some general information 
about the labor market in regard to these jobs — to 
learn more about his own interests and abilities, and 
appraise these in terms of the job world — learn more 
about the particular jobs for which his interests and 
abilities appear to suit him — academic requirements, 
necessary training, opportunities for employment and 
advancement, compensation, and conditions of work.” 
Order from Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Boulevard, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Your Opportunities In Management. 1954. 
This is an illustrated, 29-page booklet for guidance and 
class use, prepared by the Education Department, 
National Association of Manufacturers. When teachers 
need information to acquaint students with future 
possibilities in this field, this booklet provides many 
sound ideas. Preparing for management, through care- 
ful planning, is like following a road map. A student 
should be made to realize that he won’t find every curve, 
hill, washout, and detour marked. The preparation for 
management must therefore begin early in a student’s 
high school and college courses and work toward this 
goal. The following chapter content is included: 
(1) What is Management? (2) Preparing for Manage- 
ment, (3) On the Job, and (4) Management’s Bosses. 
A copy of this booklet is available free of charge by 
sending your request to: Education Department, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Business Teachers Guide to Free and In- 
expensive Bulletin Board Aids. 1957. This 64- 
page paper-bound book contains up-to-date information 
to aid teachers in obtaining materials of this kind for 
supplementary use in various business courses. All aids 
are carefully indexed by subject area for easy reference. 
When questions arise on where to obtain posters, 
charts, exhibits, maps, displays, or samples, this book 
will serve as a valuable guide. Price, $1. Order from 
Business Teachers Guide, Box 114, Conway, New 
Hampshire. 
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20th CENTURY 


Lessenberry, 


TYPEWRITING = “=== 


There is never a dull moment in your classes when you use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition. Each lesson is skillfully designed so that the stu- 
dent is constantly striving to better his technique, his speed, or his control. Every 
drill and problem has a definite purpose in the over-all development of a skillful 
typist. 

The directions in the seventh edition are clear, brief, and listed in a 1-2-3-step plan 
wherever possible. Various word counting devices are included to save time in 
figuring word rates. Bonus typing is provided throughout the book. Everything is 
done to insure that each student in your classes 
works at his own peak capacity from the beginning 
to the end of the book. You will be amazed and 
pleased with the results you get when you use the 
new seventh edition. 


PLUS THESE TIMESAVING MATERIALS 
® 2 Workbooks 
® 16 Achievement Tests 
® Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual 


® Speed Chart, Honor Roll, Certificates, and Award Pins 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Following Instructions 


The small boy had been taken for an automobile ride 
by a friend of the family. When he returned, his 
mother asked, “Did you thank Mr. Banks?” 

There was no answer. 

“Jimmy,” said his mother, “did you hear me? Did 
you thank Mr. Banks for the ride?” 

“Yes,” whispered Jimmy, “but he told me not to 
mention it.” 

e e@ e 


Quick Thinking 


The teacher was trying to make the pupils think, 
so she asked some tricky questions. “Johnny,” said the 
teacher, “‘give me an example of ‘nothing’.” 


Johnny did not hesitate. ‘“‘Nothing,” he said, “is a 
balloon with its skin off.” 


Early To Bed... 


Junior Partner (to pretty stenographer): Are you 
doing anything on Sunday evening, Miss Hopkins? 

Stenographer (hopefully): No, not a thing. 

Junior Partner: Then try to be at the office earlier on 
Monday morning, will you? 


No Stopping Now 


A man was depositing dimes in a soft drink machine. 
As each bottle was delivered, he would grab it and 
eagerly deposit another dime. After a dozen bottles 
had been delivered, an onlooker said to him, “Don’t 
you think you’ve got about enough?” 

“‘What?” was the answer. “You want me to stop 
right in the middle of a winning streak?” 


Misreading 


The bus was crowded when the young lady got on, 
and a soldier attempted to rise. She pushed him back 
gently, and he tried to rise once more. 

“No, no, thank you,” she murmured, pushing him 
back again. 

“Please let me get up, lady,” said the soldier. “I’m 
two blocks past my destination now.” 
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The Noblest of All 


The noblest of all animals is the dog, and the noblest 
of all dogs is the hot dog. It feeds the hand that bites it. 


A Criminal Influence 


Two modern youngsters were discussing the subject 
of piggy banks. 

“T think it’s childish to save money that way,” 
little Mary said. 

“I do, too,” Annie replied. “I believe also that it 
encourages children to become misers.” 

“And that’s not the worst of it,” Mary exclaimed. 
“It turns parents into bank robbers.” 

















“ec 


—--no, no, I didn’t mean quite so hard when I told 
you to return the carriage sharply.” 
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A THREE-PURPOSE 
BOOK 


1) Develops Typing Skill 


__\ Teaches Composition 


2) at the Typewriter 


3 \. Provides Useful 
ef Applications 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING 
By Dr. S. J. Wanous 


Here is a distinctive book designed for a specific purpose. PERSONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING is planned for use in nonvocational typing classes. 
It provides a thorough foundation in the fundamental techniques, thereby 
building a good rate of speed with accuracy early in the course. Useful and 
practical problems are given when composition at the typewriter is taught. 
These applications include personal notes,-personal letters, outlines, essays, 
short articles, and business letters. Special emphasis on speed and accuracy 
is spaced throughout the book. 

There are seventy-five lessons in PERSONAL AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL TYPING. Each one is designed to provide 
an easier way to teach typing to all students who want a 
skill for personal or professional use. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Teacher with five years’ high school teaching and five 
years’ business college work desires position with op- 
portunity for advancement. Will consider a starting 
salary of $4,500 if there is ample chance to advance. Can 
teach all business subjects except advanced accounting. 
Also proficient in secretarial work. Address, No. 99. 





Business teacher with both public and private school 
—— desires employment with private business 
— June through August. Have degree. Address, 
o. le 





Middle-aged commercial teacher with degrees desires 
position in business college in the South. Can teach all 
subjects except Speedwriting. Address, No. 101. 





Young man interested in teaching accounting, busi- 
ness administration, and business education courses. 
Also interested in administration or the opportunity to 
learn administration. Holds B.S. and M.B.A. degrees. 
Experience includes high school and university. Present 
rank — assistant professor. Available for either a sum- 
mer position or a fall appointment. Address, No. 102. 





Man 34 
interested 
typing, 


ears of age with experience in business 
n teaching methods in bookkeeping and 
accounting, and. business administration in 
college. Now teaching bookkeeping and typing in high 
school. Holds B.A. and M.A. degrees. Available for fall 
of 1958. Address, No. 103. 





Experienced, mature woman wishes teaching position 
in the South. Holds M.A. degree with major in business 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. Also 
teaches advanced accounting, economics, law, and 
business organization and management. Fifteen years’ 
teaching experience in private schools and college in 
and around New York City. Available for summer school 
or next September. Address, No. 104. 





Male teacher, 27 years of age, with B.S. degree in 
business education, available for permanent ition. 
Presently doing graduate work and teaching full time at 
college level. Four years’ teaching experience, including 
two years at college level, plus three years of business 
experience. Can teach all business subjects. Prefers 
either New England or the South, but will seriously 
consider any location. Available for either summer ses- 
sion or fall semester. Address, No. 105. 





Lady teacher with M.A. degree, history and life com- 
mercial certificate, desires a permanent position teaching 
commercial subjects. Has many years experience teach- 
ing in public high schools and in a business college. 
Address, No. 106. 





Married man with 18 years’ business college and 
4 years’ public school teaching experience wishes teach- 
ing position for next September. Has A.B. degree and 
some graduate credit in guidance and personnel. Now 
—,* in office of large industrial plant. Address, 
Oo. 
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Young man with five years’ experience in teaching 
high school business subjects desires a position] for the 
summer. Would consider a permanent position. Would 

refer a location near Indianapolis, Indiana, or in the 
South. Address, No. 108. 





Womanf with M.A. degree and 16 years’ experience 
teaching typing, Gregg Simplified, accounting, business 
English, and commercial law in public and_ private 
schools desires position in eastern North Carolina. 
Available for September term. Address, No. 109. 





Experienced educational administrator, __ former 
institution president, business executive, author, 
accountant, lawyer, coordinator of commercial curricula, 
with many years’ guidance, personnel, direct mail and 
managerial work, thoroughly familiar with enrolling 
foreign students, is available for fall, 1958, or January, 
1959, for any challenging top-flight post where mature 
judgment is required and desired. Has taught and 
supervised every business subject and is no stranger to 
work. Can institute a new two-year course that will 
prove a boon to many colleges. Address, No. 110. 





Canadian business teacher with five years’ experience 
as department head, desires teaching position in south- 
eastern United States. Experienced as teacher of ac- 
counting, bookkeeping, business law, and also qualified 
to teach typing, shorthand, filing, and arithmetic. Ad- 
dress, No. 111. 





Single man, 45, desires teaching position in a business 
school. Nineteen years’ experience teaching commercial 
subjects. Six og business experience. At present is 
teaching in the New York metropolitan area. t 
ge ag Available July or September term. Address, 

o. 124. 





Male teacher with six years’ high school experience 
desires teaching or administrative position for summer 
session. Holds B.S. and M.A. degrees, Certified to teach 
accounting and secretarial studies. Address, No. 125. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Personable woman wanted for position of public rela- 
tions or registrar in one of the oldest established secre- 
tarial schools in New York City. No solicitation or 
canvassing. Excellent opportunity and remuneration for 
a teacher or registrar or one who has had some successful 
sales experience. All correspondence will be held in the 
strictest confidence. Address, No. 112. 





Instructor of advanced accounting and allied business 
subjects wanted. Prefer C.P.A. Midwest location. 
Write giving age, education, experience, and salary 
requirements. Include recent photograph. Address, 
No. 113. 





Teacher of secretarial subjects wanted. Progressive, 
modern, air-conditioned midwestern school. Write 
giving education, experience, and age. Include recent 
photograph. Address, No. 114. 
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Field man to represent progressive school wanted. 
Could use combination field man and instructor. Give 
full details of education, experience, and salary require- 
nents. Send data sheet with current photograph. Ad- 
éress, No. 115. ' 4 





A very pleasant business school located in Pennsyl- 
vania is looking for a Gregg Shorthand teacher who can 
also teach accounting, mathematics, and English. 
Would be interested in an older man or woman who has 
good background in business training. Living quarters 
furnished if desired. Opening in June or September. 
Address, No. 116. 





Immediate opening for field representative in long- 
established business college in southern area of one-half 
million people. Please state age, education, experience, 
—_ a All replies strictly confidential. Address, 

oO. 4 





Immediate opening for male or female teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, typing, commercial law, bookkeeping, 
accounting, and allied business subjects. Please state 
age, education, experience, and salary. All replies strictly 
confidential. Address, No. 118. 





Registrar wanted for southern business college on the 
Gulf Coast out of the snow belt. This sition will 
require twelve months work and will earn for an exper- 
ienced man $10,000 and upwards. Applicant must have 
recent model car and give at least two references in letter 
of application. Also interested in employing a second 
man for the summer months to serve as registrar. Please 
send photograph and personal description. Write fully 
of past experience and educational qualifications. 
Address, No. 123. 





Instructor to head Stenographic Department of large 
midwest business school wanted. Must have had ex- 
perience in teaching Gregg Shorthand theory and 
dictation, filing, secretarial studies, business English 
and typewriting. Knowledge of Speedwriting would be 
helpful. Position open June 1. Excellent opportunity for 
right applicant. Address, No. 126. 





Experienced instructor wanted to teach advanced ac- 
counting, including mergers and consolidations, cost ac- 
counting and federal tax. C.P.A. degree would be helpful 
but not necessary. Salary commensurate with ability 
and experience. Position open June 1 or September 1. 
Send photograph with application. Address, No. 127. 


A good all-around business college man wanted. Must 
be able to solicit, teach part time, and take full charge 
as principal or assistant principai. Salary and share of 
profits. Pennsylvania location. Address, No. 128. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Business college man, 55 years of age, with university 
degree and thirty years of successful business and 
educational experience wishes to purchase full or half 
interest in a business school. Should be going concern 
and must stand thorough investigation. Prefers location 
in Southwest or Southeast. Also invites correspondence 
from qualified person, man or woman, who would be 
Te in a business school partnership. Address, 

0. L 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business school in northwest location, near lakes and 
salt water beaches, for sale. Small investment. A ¢ 
starter and comfortable business school living for owner 
operation. Opportunity for expansion. Address, No. 120. 





A two-teacher school in the Northeast, away from the 
din of big cities, for sale. Healthful hill country, outdoor 
recreational advantages, and big game hunting. Priced 
low. Address, No. 121. 





Old-established institution in stable Pennsylvania 
territory for sale. Fine daylight classrooms. Active 
placement service. Member of Pennsylvania association, 
a association, and approved for veterans. Address, 

o. . 





Old established western Pennsylvania business college 
for sale. A money maker. Type of buyer more important 
than amount of ready money. Address, No. 129. 





School in the Pacific Northwest for sale. 
capacity. Address, No. 130. 


100-student 





One of the West’s leading business colleges for sale. 
Accredited by ACBS. High School and College Prepara- 
tory Departments, state accredited. Wi consider 
sale of stock with potential complete sale to responsible 
person. Address, No. 131. 














involved. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





THE BUSINESS TEACHER LEARNS FROM CASES 


This is a 173-page hard-bound book prepared by Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. It brings together a selection of school situations contributed by business educa- 
tion students and teachers representing 58 colleges and universities in all parts of the United States. 
The cases have been indexed in subject matter areas and cross-indexed under the issues which may be 


The book contains 100 cases divided into the following parts: (1) The Beginning Teacher, (2) Ethics 
and Professional Association, (3) Guidance, (4) Grading, (5) Typewriting, (6) Shorthand, (7) Business 
Mathematics and Bookkeeping, (8) Clerical Practice, (9) General Business, (10) Distributive Educa- 
tion, (11) Student Teachers and Teacher Training, and (12) Administration and Supervision. 


Price, $3. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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Sell Your Business Department 
(Continued from page 347) 


banks, insurance companies, and 
other kinds of business offices — you 
learn a lot from those. 
Pat: 

Thanks, Miss Davidson and the 
office practice class, for mentioning 
all those things which are so im- 
portant as we get down to business. 
We cordially invite you to visit our 
Business Education department at 
Sharon High School. Goodbye — 
and thanks for listening! 


(MUSIC: THEME — SCHOOL 
SONG — UP AND FADE UN- 
DER AND OUT) 


Anncr: 

Station WJRD has presented the 
Business Education Department of 
Sharon High School in another of 
our weekly programs in the series 
entitled, “Know Your Schools!” 
Tune in again next week at this 
same time. 








Transcription English 


(Continued from page 343) 


sentences be typewritten in order to reduce 
the amount of time spent at home and in 
class on this work. Usually, only the first 
day’s homework lesson need be discussed in 
class. Other lessons may be quickly checked 
by the teacher or a student clerk with sug- 
gestions for improvement given verbally or 
in shorthand on their papers. Transcription 
time is not noticeably reduced under this 


procedure. Students will be well rewarded 
for the few minutes of additional daily home- 
work through increased secretarial efficiency. 

Businessmen have long stressed the need 
for improved secretarial training. Let’s pay 
heed to these suggestions so that our stu- 
dents may enter their chosen professions 
with confidence that results from being well 
prepared. 





f | 


an intensive study 





| of indexing rules 


and applications««« 











NEW 2nd Edition 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a textbook-workbook that can be used for an 
intensive, basic course in indexing or for supplementary use in advanced 
typewriting, shorthand, general/business, or office practice classes. It consists 
of twenty-three simple alphabetic indexing rules, sixteen indexing exercises, 
seven card-filing jobs, and two achievement tests. 


The indexing rules are divided into three groups of related names. The learn- 
ing plan for each group consists of studying brief text presentations of alpha- 


betic indexing rules, indexing a list of names according to the rules presented, 
and filing a number of cards in a realistic filing job. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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BALANCE SHEET 
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The following Coronet films 
provide these valuable class- 
room experiences: 

Benefits of Looking Ahead 


Choosing Your Occupation 

Do I Want to be a Secretary? 

Finding the Right Job 

How to Investigate Vocations 

How to Keep a Job 

Personal Qualities for Job Success 

The Secretary: Taking Dictation 

The Secretary: Transcribing 

The Secretary: A Normal Day 

Selling as a Career 

Writing Better Business Letters 

You and Your Work 

Your Earning Power 

Each is a one-reel subject (11 min.) and 
is available in your choice of full natural 
color or black-and-white. The purchase 
price is $100.00 for each subject in 
color, or $55.00 in black-and-white. 
All are available for rental from the 
leading educational rental libraries — 


usually at $4.00 for color or $2.00 for 
black-and-white, plus postage. 





Enrich your Business Education 
courses with Coronet 
Guidance Films The teaching of genera! busi 


ness and commercial subjects may be made more 
effective by enriching your courses with related 
vocational guidance films . . . films which are 
planned to help students understand where they fit 
into the business world. You will find a new kind 
of interest when students recognize the values of the 
subjects they are studying and are motivated to 
learn more about business and commerce. 


Preview prints of any of these films are available free 
for purchase consideration. You pay only the return 
postage. Simply send us a list of those you wish. 
To request preview prints or further information con- 
cerning the preview, purchase, or rental of these 
and other Coronet films for Business Education, send 
the coupon below to: 


Coronet Films 
Dept. BS-127 Coronet Building Chicago 1, Illinois 


CORONET FILMS 
Dept. BS-127 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


(1) Please send me a preview print of each of the films on the 
attached list. 


0) Please send me full information on how I may preview, pur- 
chase, or rent these and more than 20 other Coronet films on 
Business Education and related Vocational Guidance subjects. 


Name _____ 
School or Organization 
Address __ 


City_ —_ Zone State 





THE BALANCE SHEET 


5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


Univ. of Mi 
Ann Arbor 


Michigan 





Sec. 34.66 P. L. & R. 
U. S. POSTAGE 


PAID 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Permit No. 699 











SELECTIONS OF BOOKS FOR 
ADDING ANP CALCULATING 
MACHINE COURSES 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. They all include 
achievement tests exceot OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook for key-driven calcu- 
lators. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 

By Agnew 

(A combination of the other courses 
below) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


By Goodfellow - Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ADVANCED KEY-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE 


By Agnew - Brady 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow - Agnew 


(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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